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Pan 


Once I deceived myself that Pan was Spring, But Pan is Autumn, slim, with slanting eye 


Faun, greenly dressed, A-gleam with pride, 

Whose sun-warmed fingers on an April day And mocking promises of homely things 
Soft pipes caressed, His tunes deride. 

In music that was sound of summer winds His songs are sprightly, gnomish witcheries, 
Through trees new-leaved, Demure, but bad; 

All gentle notes, and happy little sighs, Quaint, restless, wicked, haunting little airs 
And elf-conceived. That set hearts mad 


To dance a wild, ecstatic autumn dance 
With nude trees swaying, 
While thin and clear across the ravished fields 
Those pipes are playing. 
Bettie BELK 
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EDITORIAL 


Supervision and Lack of Vision 


EERHAPS the most unfortunate 
quality of a literary magazine is 
its apparent aloofness from the every- 
day life of the people it represents. The 
one happy exception to this general flaw 
is the editorial page—the one place 


where personal matters may legitimate- . 


ly be discussed. 

As young people who are rapidly 
passing from the stage of being super- 
vised to positions where we shall 
supervise, it might be well for us to 
make a few preliminary resolutions. 

We already know something of the 
business of being supervised. Being 
submerged, from time to time, in the- 
ories of self-expression and progressive 
education, we find it contradictory at 
times to be surrounded by constant 
supervision. We are not criticizing 
Supervisors; they are a part of growing 
up and preparing for any field of life; 
the apprentice in home-making has her 
mother-in-law; the probationer nurse 
her superintendent; we, our Supervis- 
ors; that is as it should be. The con- 
structive advice of older persons, skilled 
in the arts which we are trying to ac- 
quire, is a helpful and valuable supple- 
ment to experience. 

On the other hand, there are times 
when apron-strings become wearisome, 
when constant watchfulness and care 
cease to create the good for which they 
were designed. Where is the little 
darling who did not finally rebel and 
come home with mud on his velvet suit 
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or scratches on his face in spite of 
mama’s impressive hints on how to be 
a good boy? Supervision to a mild de- 
gree might have helped him solve the 
problem of his relationship to society; 
the “eagle-eye” served only to remind 
him of the importance of pleasing a few 
people and keeping up a good front; 
sooner or later the futility of such a 
life seeped its way under the little vel- 
vet hat, and the apron-strings were cut 
forever. 

Of course, this may be catalogued as 
one of the rebellions which are expected 
of youth. One of the finest peace arti- 
cles we ever read was relegated to the 
ranks of the mediocre by a shrugging 
and superior adult who said “Just an 
adolescent outburst.” Fortunately, we 
are still near enough to adolescence to 
be able to burst out ourselves; hence 
the problem of sympathizing with and 
understanding such so-called rebellion 
should not be difficult. 

It is possible to take from extra- 
curricular activity all the zest which 
comes with individual planning and re- 
sponsibility. The presence of a group 
of adults, no matter how sympathetic 
and codperative, is capable of killing 
the feeling of personal pride in accom- 
plishment which can come only when 
we have solved satisfactorily our own 
problems. It is a fine and reassuring 
thing to know where we may obtain 
help at times when we are unable to 
work things out for ourselves; it is a 


different matter entirely to know that 
what we are doing must be submitted 
for inspection before we can present it 
to our own small world as an example 
of what we can accomplish alone! It 
deprives us of that privilege which the 
race has always enjoyed—learning by 
experience—our own experience. 

How far shall we carry the business 
of supervision? Can we pocket our 
own complacency and assurance that we 
know more about how people want to 
express themselves than they? Are we 
going to be able to keep our hands off 
their planning, or are we to form a 
solid board of censors every time they 
are undertaking something of their 
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own? Are we to be so blinded by our 
own sense of the fitness of things that 
we forget to let our children consult 
us, and set ourselves up as ex-officio 
members every time they meet to make 
plans for running their own affairs? 
Shall we make mental Lord Fauntleroys 
of them, or let them take a chance on 
learning for themselves and getting 
scratched once or twice? Or shall we 
have the vision which sees beyond the 
immediate necessity for stressing our 
own importance as the adult leaders of 
the group, to the importance of devel- 
oping within that group leaders who 
can discriminate and organize? Vision 
or Supervision? 


Aftermath 


Heaviness—as though a drowsy, leaden weight 


Had wrapped my heart 


And sunk it to the bottom of a pit 


Of hopelessness. 


Emptiness—so still the very air vibrates 


Its nothing; blank 


Despair sets in to rule, unstemmed, 


My weary thoughts. 


Listlessness—a melancholy loneliness 


And as I sit 


The hollow years stretch on, untouched, 


And you are gone. 


Mary Rocuette, ’38 
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Hurt Child 


‘VE known Peter Barton ever since 
i he was a little chap in a velvet 
suit. His mother was—did I say 
“Was”? she still is—one of those de- 
voted parents who live just for their 
child. I say child knowingly, for that 
type has only one. She used to bring 
Peter to see my father—Dad’s a spec- 
ialist in mental and nervous diseases— 
because she fancied he suffered from 
some nervous disorder; and he probably 
did, because no one could live with that 
offcious old bore without having a case 
of “nerves” now and then. It has been 
said that her unfortunate husband con- 
tracted pneumonia in self-defense and 
died to escape her nagging, leaving her 
enough money to keep her in feather 
boas and purple hats, and to afford a 
butler and two maids for her to heckle 
and order about. Peter’s mother was 
so adoring that she never let him out 
of her sight. She went everywhere with 
him. She supervised all his play, criti- 
cized his young friends, clung to him 
like a rubber bathing suit; consequent- 
ly boys who came to play in Peter’s 
yard came only once; they couldn’t 
abide his mother. 

She dressed him in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy suits in winter, and white 
linen, stiffly starched, in summer. 
There’s a huge picture of him in their 
spacious living room today, showing 
him in his winter costume. Chubby 
legs rising from black patent leather 
“Mary Janes” and white socks, and dis- 
appearing in short black trousers; a 
short black jacket trying, but not suc- 
cessfully, to conceal a beruffled white 

‘ blouse. No wonder he smiles only with 
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his lips, while his eyes hold discontent 
and boredom even at the tender age of 
seven! 

At prep school Peter caused the head- 
master no end of trouble by refusing 
to study and by fighting. He was 
bright enough, only thirteen when he 
entered as a freshman, but he was afraid 
he’d be called a “sissy” if he got good 
grades. The chip he carried on his 
shoulder blew off at the mere sugges- 
tion of a breeze, for he considered it his 
job to prove that he wasn’t the molly- 
coddle his mother had tried to make 
him. Being sixteen, and a junior in the 
same school, I tried to talk to Peter 
like a Dutch uncle, telling him that it 
was no disgrace to show some signs of 
intelligence. He resented what he 
called my interference, and told me in 
no uncertain terms to mind my own af- 
fairs. His independence shown at 
school did not carry over in his home; 
there his mother still managed his life 
for him. At seventeen he graduated 
with a poor scholastic record and no 
friends, 

Mrs. Barton made the mistake of giv- 
ing Peter acar just before he went away 
to college. Without his mother, and 
with a car, he made friends easily. He 
was rushed by several fraternities, and 
joined the one which had the reputa- 
tion of giving the best parties and hav- 
ing the most “fast” fellows in it. His 
fraternity brothers did all the things 
Mrs. Barton had never let Peter do. 
They smoked, and drank, and dated 
co-eds for movies and dances. Peter’s 
mother had always selected the young 
ladies her son escorted to very proper 


school dances. Being able to choose his 
own was as novel and exhilarating as 
finding money in an old coat pocket. 
The car made it a great temptation to 
go out every night, and Peter wasn’t 
one to wrestle against temptation. I 
know all these things only by hearsay, 
for I did not attend the same university. 

When I saw Peter after his first year 
at college, I noticed a vast difference 
in him. He was no longer afraid of 
people, sullen and moody, but was ex- 
ceedingly friendly and willing to do 
whatever the crowd suggested. His 
mother did not rule with the iron hand 
she formerly used; he had wriggled out 
from under her thumb and intended to 
stay out. The second summer he came 
home he had a dissipated look about 
him. It was plain to see that he was 
drinking too much and getting too little 
sleep. He managed to shock our little 
town that summer with his escapades, 
and left it gasping for breath when he 
returned for his third college year. In 
the middle of the first semester of that 
year he was expelled for drunkenness, 
and came home to a job his mother had 
created for him in one of the companies 
she practically owned. Tongues clicked 
and clacked, and swished like a wire 
brush being rubbed over a drum head, 
and there was much “tsk-tsking” as the 
story went around that Peter Barton 
had returned. There was much specu- 
lation as to the cause of his being ex- 
pelled, and when the Mrs. Grundys 
were through with the story, the ter- 
mination of his college career was due 
to more than drunkenness. The gossip 
did his already dark grey reputation no 
good. 
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Though the town gossips attributed 
rakish characteristics to Peter, I know 
they weren’t his, for he was never seen 
with any women. He usually went 
about in one of the many stages of in- 
toxication, but he had the decency not 
to embarrass any woman by appearing 
with her in such a state. The town 
came to enjoy Pete—he was something 
to talk about, like the weather and the 
present administration—a complete “no- 
good”, a sot, and with so little self- 
respect as to allow himself to be sup- 
ported by his mother. And that’s the 
man my sister, Jean Baxter, married a 
year ago. 

I don’t understand how they became 
well enough acquainted to speak of 
marriage, much less to marry. They 
met only when Peter called to see 
Father, or at parties and dances at the 
Country Club. It surprised me that 
Dad did not forbid Jean’s being seen 
with young Barton, but he didn’t. Yet 
I know that he didn’t approve of the 
marriage any more than I did. 

The house seemed empty the first 
evening without Jean, so after dinner I 
decided to drop into Dad’s den for a 
chat. I knocked and called, “Hey, Dad, 
may I come in?” 

“Surely, Chet, come in and sit down. 
Dll be through here in a minute.” 

Dad was working at his desk, writ- 
ing the case history of one of his pa- 
tients. He’s such a conscientious old 
fellow that he prepares detailed papers 
on each patient and sends them to the 
hospital office where they are duly filed 
and never again referred to. Jean and 
I used to tease him by telling him that 
he was so impressed by the figure that 
he cut at his desk that he wrote case 
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studies out of sheer vanity, not because 
they were useful. He always used the 
alibi that the light, dull walls of his 
study, and his huge flat-topped desk 
were far more conducive to composition 
than the spotless, glaring atmosphere 
of his office at the hospital. I must 
admit that the den is a friendly place 
with the last light of day coming 
through the large, many-paned windows 
to fall on the desk and the comfortable 
leather chairs. 

Dad laid down his pen and pulled his 
chair away from the desk and nearer to 
the windows, then turned to me and 
said, ‘“What’s the matter, a bit lone- 
some?” 

“Just a little. It seemed queer to 
have an empty place at dinner tonight.” 

“Doubtless we'll both find it hard to 
grow accustomed to being without her, 
but she’ll be running in often enough, I 
expect.” 

“Why did you let her do it, Dad?” 
I asked, deciding to come to the point 
immediately. ‘You know that Pete 
will make Jean miserable.” 

“There wasn’t any stopping her. It 
was what she wanted to do, and she 
did it against my wishes, though I did 
not forbid her doing it. Jean thinks 
she can reform him. You and I know 
that’s highly improbable, almost impos- 
sible. Reforming a confirmed drunkard 
isn’t exactly child’s play; but Jean has 
a smattering of psychology that she 
wants to practice on somebody.” 

“You could have prevented the mar- 
riage, though. She wouldn’t deliberate- 
ly disobey you.” 

“You're forgetting, Chet, that Jean 
is over twenty-one. You know, too, 
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that she’s headstrong. She’s pleasant 
and good-natured, but when she wants 
a thing she gets it. The most unfor- 
tunate part of the affair is that she is 
so much in love with Barton that she 
believes she is doing him good by marry- 
ing him and trying to help him break 
the drinking habit. He may not drink for 
a few months, maybe even a year; but 
when he does forget again, he will hate 
himself, he will fear Jean’s scorn, and 
he will be utterly wretched and misera- 
ble. Jean will be deeply hurt, too, for 
she will feel that she has failed to ac- 
complish what she set out to do. I told 
them both this before this morning, but 
they think they are different, that their 
marriage will be a success. I hope 
they’re right.” 

“And all that means that you expect 
the worst,” I added. “Good night, 
Dad. I’m glad I know how you feel 
about it. I thought for a while you'd 
lost your reason, giving away your only 
daughter to a fellow with Pete’s repu- 
tation.” 


As I walked toward the door Dad 
said, ““Reputations are queer things. We 
have to live up to them, good or bad.” 


Jean and Peter took a cottage near 
our place that had been recently vacated 
by one of the doctors on the hospital 
staff. Dad wanted them near us so that 
Jean could run in whenever she was 
lonesome, or we were. The cottage was 
a delightful little grey stone building 
set in a yard overflowing with yellow 
tulips. The whole yard was sunny 
with them. They bobbed and swayed 
with every breeze, and looked like fair- 
haired children at play. In spring, a 
peach tree near their gate nodded a 


pink cotton-candy welcome to all who 
came to call. 

Jean ran in and out of our place all 
the time. After six months of marriage 
she seemed still to be ideally happy, and 
talked of Peter as though he were the 
model husband, and he seemed to be. 
Despite all of Dad’s predictions, Jean 
seemed to have done the trick and re- 
formed a confirmed drunkard. Dad was 
pleased as Punch; he didn’t care if this 
was one case he had diagnosed all 
wrong, but he wasn’t ready to grant 
Jean a victory yet. It might be that 
Peter had pulled himself together, but 
Dad still thought it was going to take 
more than six months to make a surety 
of the matter. 

About this time there was a dance at 
the Country Club, and the young Bar- 
tons came looking like Mrs. Astor’s pet 
horses, well groomed and _ carrying 
themselves like thoroughbreds. Peter, 
with a perfectly tailored tuxedo, stiff 
shirt, shiny black topper, and a red car- 
nation in his buttonhole to add the final 
touch, appeared the perfect gentleman. 
Jean, looking confident and sure of her- 
self and her husband, was lovely to 
behold. 

Later, much later in the evening, 
when people were beginning to look for 
their wraps, Jean came to me and asked 
me to help her to get Peter home. I’ve 
never seen anyone look so hurt. She 
looked as if she had been publicly 
spanked, humiliated, and defeated. Peter 
had not cared to dance, and she had; so 
Peter had told her to do as she wished, 
he would find someone to talk to, Jean 
explained. Thinking that he would not 
go back on his word to her, she had not 
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even thought about his drinking, but 
when it was time to go home she found 
him so intoxicated that she was ashamed 
of him, and for him. 

Peter made quite a scene on the way 
out. He did not want to go home, and 
he let everyone know that he didn’t. If 
we thought we could treat him like a 
child or one of our father’s mentally 
deficient patients, we were mightily mis- 
taken, he announced to the whole world. 
I wanted desperately to hit him and 
drag him out for subjecting Jean to 
such humiliation, but I controlled my 
temper and walked him out as best I 
could. 

The next morning I ran down to 
Jean’s to see if Peter had come out of 
it all right. He was up, and nursing a 
headache built for an elephant. “How 
goes it?” I asked. “All right this morn- 
ing?” 

“I think the answer is ‘The patient 
is doing as well as may be expected’,” 
he said. 

“Don’t feel too badly about what 
happened last night. You’re man enough 
to live that down.” 

“How can I help feeling badly when 
Jean goes about looking as if I were a 
wife-beater? Every time I look at her 
I want to kick myself for what I’ve 
done to her.” 

“She'll get over that. No one at the 
club will remember anything about the 
event in a week, they’re so used to see- 
ing people carried out.” 

“That’s just the trouble. They’re 
used to seeing people carried out, and 
used to my being among those carried. 
They expect it. They’ve been hoping 
it would happen ever since we were 
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married, so they could say ‘I told you 
so’.” 

“You and I and Jean know it won't 
happen again, so forget it. I’m going 
to hunt up that sister of mine and tell 
her to stop looking like an ad for an 
undertaker’s establishment.” I turned 
and waved as I left the room, and was 
tempted to pull a face to see if I could 
make Peter smile, he looked so gloomy. 

Jean seemed to lose all hope and faith 
in Peter. For the next six months after 
that escapade at the club, Peter drank 
heavily. It was partly Jean’s fault, too, 
I think. She acted like his keeper after 
it happened, didn’t show that she trust- 
ed him, and tried to rule him the way 
his mother used to. Dad and I kept 
telling her that she was using the wrong 
tactics, but she insisted that he wasn’t 
trustworthy, and continued to play 
watch-dog. 

This afternoon we all went to the 
horse races at the county fair—Jean, 
Peter, Dad, and I. The track is a 
large oval bordered on two sides by 
grandstands, and the other two sides 
look across level fields to the rolling 
wood-covered hills beyond. The stands 
were full of people who shouted and 
jumped to their feet excitedly as soon as 
the horses appeared on the track. They 
looked like animated patches in a crazy 
quilt. We shouted and hopped about, 
as mad as the rest of the crowd. At 
the end of the second race Peter saw 
some friends and went over to speak to 
them. He did not return until the be- 
ginning of the fifth race. That he had 
been drinking was evident. He was 
morose and sullen, and the smell of 
juniper and angelica root filled the air 
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in his vicinity. Jean would not speak 
to him. She looked at him the way 
mothers look at disobedient children, 
with that promise in the eye to do 
something in the privacy of the home. 

When the races were over we missed 
Peter; he had strolled off in the crowd. 
We walked about trying to find him, 
and then thought he had possibly gone 
to the car to wait for us. As we has- 
tened toward the parking space, we saw 
a crowd gathered near the edge of a 
small pond which bordered the fair 
grounds. I broke through the crowd to 
see if someone had been hurt. There 
beside the water lay Peter, drowned. 
Someone said that he had just walked 
into the pond and sat down. Some 
would-be-wit said, “Too bad he’s not 
crazy. Your old man would have him 
‘round in a minute.” All that I could 
think of was Jean. How would she 
take the death of her husband? 


When the crowd saw that Jean and 
Dad were related to the dead man, 
it broke and let them approach. Jean 
did not cry or make any sound when 
she saw Peter, but her very quietness 
clashed in my ears. Her face grew a 
trifle paler and seemed to stiffen, but 
other than that she showed no signs of 
breaking down. A colored fellow that 
we knew who worked around the stables 
came running up to Jean who had 
moved away from the body. He was 
carrying a fifth of whiskey in his hand. 
“Your husband sent me for this, 
ma’am,” he said, “and I can’t find him.” 

Jean turned as if she hadn’t quite 
heard, and replied, “Drink it yourself. 
He’s dead.” 


Constance WITHSTANDLEY, '36 


Freshman Fanny Speaks 


ERE you ever a Freshman? 

I mean a Freshman in College. 
If not, you don’t know what you've 
missed; but here’s one person who can 
tell you all about it. 

The fun began long before the open- 
ing of school. Yes, it started during 
vacation, just when I was beginning 
to be bored with nothing-to-do, and I 
enjoyed myself ever so much trying to 
figure out the different registration 
blanks that were sent me. Why, it 
was just like doing cross-word puzzles 
—only I had no dictionary. 


Your age? Your height? How about 
your weight? 
The size of shoe you wear? 
Which course you'll take? They want 
to know 
In every questionnaire. 


So many things they asked about, 
In such minute detail, 

That, instead of going to S.T.C. 
I thought I’d land in jail. 


Then in midsummer I received a 
letter from my Senior Sister. I was 
not acquainted with the freshman- 
senior sister system, so I was com- 
pletely surprised to receive a letter from 
a girl whom I had never seen, telling 
me to ask her anything I wished to 
know about State Teachers College. 
When I realized what it was all about, 
you may be sure I beseiged her with 
questions. Although we corresponded 
for the remainder of the summer, we 
had to postpone meeting until the open- 
ing day of school. Now, I had formed 


a mental picture of this girl as being a 
brunette and very tall, and, for that 
reason when I arrived at school on the 
opening day, I looked every tall bru- 
nette up and down, wondering if she 
could possibly be the girl I had arranged 
to meet. 

We had all been assigned lockers 
which were operated by means of a 
dial. Try as I might, I could not work 
mine. It seemed to sense the fact that 
I was a “Freshie”, for it began to play 
tricks on me right away. It was abso- 
lutely useless to push or pull, beg or 
implore; that door remained obstinate. 
The girls whose lockers were next to 
mine tried to help me, but had no bet- 
ter luck. Just as I was about to give 
up, two girls entered the room, and 
one, an attractive little blond, seeing 
my predicament, offered her assistance. 
I gave her the combination and, presto! 
the door flew open at her magic touch. 
If ever I have felt the slightest trace 
of superiority as I stood beside some- 
one much shorter than myself, it com- 
pletely disappeared at that moment, and 
was replaced by utter helplessness and 
amazement. ‘This little person seemed 
so much at ease in these strange sur- 
roundings! Upstairs, some time later, 
hearing my name mentioned, I turned 
to be greeted by this same blond who 
had just learned who I was. My Senior 
Sister! There must be some mistake, I 
thought at first. A mistake, all right, 
but all on my part. 


This was only the first of many mis- 
takes. Being unacquainted with the 
location of the different classrooms, I 
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continually found myself in a room on 
the third floor when I should have been 
on the second, and vice versa. Then, 
in mad haste to find the correct room, 
I bumped into students in the corridors 
and on stairs, tore around corners, and 
finally, on reaching the room to which 
I had been directed, probably found 
myself again in the wrong place. So 
many directions and rules were given to 
me that by the time I arrived home my 
head was in a whirl, and my mind was 
a jumble of nothing. This went on 
for several days, but I managed to ap- 
pear nonchalant through it all. When 
all the initiations and the Freshman 
Reception had passed by, I breathed a 
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sigh of relief. The worst was over, I 
thought. The fun was just beginning. 

Up to this time, I had “kidded” my- 
self into believing that since I hadn’t 
yet had any homework to speak of, I 
never would have any. Oh, what a 
rude awakening was in store for me! 
Little by little, the daily assignments 
increased until finally I found myself 
trying to wade through oceans of home- 
work, I saw it in my dreams and it 
tried to crush me, but I always man- 
aged to get just enough done to save 
myself from disaster. Oh, it’s great 
fun to be a College Freshman. Don’t 
you think so? 

Hexen Ditton, '39 


es: 


Martial 


ARTIAL, the master of sting- 

ing epigrams, the ancient wit, 
was born in 40 A. D. in Bilbilis, a little 
town in the province of Spain. The lure 
of the city of Rome extended even to 
Spain, and the intoxicating glory which 
enveloped the provincial writers who 
had become famous there perhaps in- 
fluenced Martial to depart from his be- 
loved birthplace. He remained at Rome 
from 64 A. D. through the principate of 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian and Nerva. In Martial 
we have a kaleidoscope in which we get 
fleeting glimpses of the many classes 
which made up the great city on the 
Tiber. 

During his first fifteen years at Rome 
he earned a precarious living. The vo- 
cations which a gentleman could follow 
without loss of standing were few and 
almost all demanded capital and in- 
fluence. But for gentlemen in distress 
the great profession at Rome was client- 
ship. The client benefitted from a good 
patron because he was taken care of 
materially while he wrote. He was paid 
in various ways—he came to a daily 
dinner; he received at one time the 
sportula, a basket of food; or he was 
given the money equivalent to a dinner. 
In return for this he had to perform 
certain duties for his patron. Perhaps 
he had to come to his home and greet 
him in the morning, or follow him 
about in the forum during the day—a 
patron’s prestige being determined by 
the number and greatness of his clients, 
The great age for patron and client was 
under Augustus, the most famous patron 


being Maecenas. But in Martial’s day 
there was no great patron—times were 
not so easy for the client as in former 
days. The niggardliness of many of his 
patrons and the increasing demands made 
by them were frequent subjects for 
Martial. However, Martial really liked 
some of his patrons and was sincere 
when he praised them. 

It is said that Dickens knew middle 
class London, but Martial knew Rome 
entire. He brings before us an endless 
panorama of legacy hunters, dinner 
seekers, adventurers, beauties, dandies, 
poets and newly rich. Whether he 
speaks to Fidentinus who dares to read 
some of Martial’s poetry— 

“With faulty accents, and so vile a 

tone, 

You quote my lines, I took them for 

your own.” 


or to the young gigolo, Germillus, who 
dances attendance on old Maronilla— 
“Is she pretty?” 
“No, nothing more ugly.” 
“What then is the great attraction?” 
“She coughs,” 


Or to Maro who promises Martial 
something in his will— 

“You give me nothing while you are 
living; you say that you will give me 
something at your death. If you are 
not a fool, Maro, you know what I 
desire.” 

We can laugh with Martial at the in- 
consistencies and incongruities of his 
time many of which we could undoubt- 
edly parallel in our own. Martial had 
many positive virtues. It took a great 
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deal of optimism to see the amusing 
side of life, to speak facetiously, as he 
often did of his own poverty, and a 
good deal of fellowship to be on friend- 
ly terms with nearly everybody of parts 
and consequence in Rome. 

Martial returned after thirty-four 
years to Bilbilis, but he had remained 
in the metropolis too long to fully en- 
joy the contentment and peace which 
Bilbilis offered, and for which he 
always longed. 


The story-in-verse given below, writ- 
ten in connection with freshman Latin 
work, is based on the following epigram 
of Martial’s: 


Petit Gemellus nuptias Maronillae 

Et cupit et instat et precatur et donat. 

Adeone pulchra est? Imma foedius nil 
est. 

Quid ergo in illa petitur et placet? 
Tussit. 


Loretta M. Wuite, ’36 


The Wily Suitor 


Oh! He was young and handsome, 
As handsome as could be; 

While she was really ugly, 

She was so plain, you see. 


’Tis strange he sought to marry her? 
No, no! The reason is so old, 

For he was poor as he could be, 
While she just rolled in gold. 


“A fair exchange no robbery is,” 
So thought the generous youth; 
“Pll marry her, I’ll take her gold, 
And give myself to boot.” 


’Twas true, her health was not the best, 
A frightful cough she had. 

But every time he heard her cough 

It made his own heart glad. 


He heard the clatter of the gold. 
It sped the question poppin’, 

For well he knew that very soon 
That cough would be a coffin. 


Katuryn Dootey, 36 
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Girls are Funny 


VERYONE takes it for granted 
that Beth is my girl; it’s been a 
settled affair since the night the frater- 
nity brothers forced me to take her on a 
blind date a year ago. She was visit- 
ing her cousin for the weekend, and he 
wanted to take out his own girl, so 
Beth was practically shoved at me. I 
had to say yes, because I was a mere 
pledge and he a junior, and further- 
more, I was the only person in the 
House who didn’t have a date for the 
evening. I didn’t know much about 
girls, and I was feeling rather scared. 
Somehow or other I’d never gotten 
around to having dates before I came 
to college. But Beth and I clicked 
right away. She represents everything 
I’ve always admired in a girl, and prob- 
ably I’ll marry her some day if I can 
get her to feel the same way about it. 
But Beth lives forty miles away, and 
that’s a long ride when you want a 
girl for a Friday evening dance, or for 
a movie. You can’t skip all the dances 
or the fellows think you're slacking; 
and going to the movies alone all the 
time isn’t much for entertainment. 
That’s where Stevie came in. 

To be exact, I met Stevie at one of her 
own school dances. I was escorting Eve 
Blair, who's engaged to my best friend. 
Joe was all tied up studying for exams 
that night, and had asked me to take 
care of Eve. We had been dancing for 
some time, and Eve was rambling on in 
her customary style, telling me an en- 
tirely incredible story which I was 
thoroughly enjoying, and illustrating it 
with gestures which made it impossible 


to hold her or to accomplish anything 
which remotely resembled dancing. We 
were circling the floor talking aimlessly, 
and the funny little curl that never 
looks combed was dangling in its usual 
position just above her nose, when sud- 
denly she stopped her chattering and 
began to push me strenuously towards 
the door. About this time I noticed 
that three new couples had entered and 
were holding a little private social just 
inside the doorway. One of the girls 
I recognized, as I’d seen her before at 
our dances. Standing beside her was 
another girl whom I’d never seen. She 
was smaller than Eve or Ruth—the girl 
she was with—and not especially pret- 
ty; not pretty at all at first glance. She 
had light brown hair that looked soft 
and fluffy and curled slightly. Her eyes 
moved rapidly as she talked, but she 
hardly ever had time to look at the per- 
son she was talking to. She was 
laughing and nodding toward the fac- 
ulty reception line, the members of 
which had been sitting at ease for some 
time, but had now risen en masse at 
the prospect of having new victims to 
greet. Before we had made our way 
completely across the floor, Eve dashed 
out of my arms and into those of the 
newcomer, and was hugging her violent- 
ly, much to the amusement of the rest 
of the crowd. I stood awkwardly by, 
quite forgotten while Eve began to as- 
sail the brown-haired girl with ques- 
tions. “Why so late? I thought you'd 
changed your mind. How was the con- 
vention? When did you get back? Oh, 
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Stevie, we've missed you like every- 
thing!” 

“Got back this afternoon. I’ve missed 
you, too. We came late in order to 
avoid the receiving line—Jim detests 
going through it, and heaven knows he’s 
been introduced to the faculty often 
enough for them to know him by now 
—but I see we've been spotted, so we 
may as well prepare to go through our 
little hostess acts. By the way, they 
seemed to get quite a kick out of your 
onslaught.” 

About this time it occurred to Eve 
that she had an escort somewhere, and 
she turned to look for me. “This is 
Stevie Drummond, my best friend,” she 
said with more than her usual enthusi- 
asm. “She’s been away all week at 
some student convention or other, and 
naturally I was glad to see her. Stevie, 
this is Ted Blake.” 

Stevie looked at me with amusement, 
and murmured softly, “Ah, the com- 
munity project.” Then she moved 
away toward the receiving line, leaving 
me to figure the remark out for myself. 
Noting my utterly blank expression, 
Eve came to my assistance. “You 
brought it upon yourself, Ted. At one 
time or another, you’ve dated every 
member of our crowd but Stevie. One 
of our pet jokes is that you'll have to 
take her out some day in order to com- 
pletely become community property.” 

The remark didn’t seem as amusing 
to me as it did to Eve, but I let it pass. 
Every time I saw Stevie on the floor 
after that, she was talking rapidly or 
laughing, her lips and eyes constantly 
moving. But when I danced with her, 
she scarcely spoke at all. I wasn’t sur- 
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prised. I’ve never cultivated a line, and 
most girls find me rather dull. I was 
afraid she must be bored, for she 
seemed to have such a good time with 
everyone else, but while she was quiet 
I had a good chance to watch her face. 
She wasn’t pretty at all, I decided 
again. She had a friendly way of seem- 
ing to like everyone. When her mouth 
wasn’t moving, you could see that it 
was small and sweet and red. Her eyes 
were a puzzle, but I finally decided 
that they were grey, although they 
looked black and enormous when she 
became interested or excited. After our 
dance, I hardly saw her again all eve- 
ning. 

I kept thinking about her all the 
way home, and realized that I’d been 
watching her during the dance without 
intending to. I wanted to call her up 
and date her right away, and it annoyed 
me, because she hadn’t been particularly 
nice to me. I kept seeing her funny 
mouth, and her eyes that were never the 
same color twice, and I had to struggle 
to keep from asking Eve for Stevie’s 
address. Only the remembrance of 
those two words “Community project” 
sustained my pride. 


About two months later I met Ruth 
at a dance again, and, managing to get 
her away for two minutes when Eve 
wasn’t around, I finally summoned my 
courage to ask her about Stevie. She 
looked surprised when I said “Do you 
know Stephanie Drummond?” and an- 
swered, “Of course; she’s my best 
friend.” I began to wonder how many 
best friends Stevie had, but I made an- 


other attempt. “Do you know where 
she lives?” 


“Sure, I know. And her telephone 
number, too. But what do you want to 
know for? You don’t even know her,” 
she finished scornfully. 

“I want to ask her to a dance,” I 
replied, trying to sound casual, but feel- 
ing rather ridiculous. 


“Oh.” But she finally gave me the 
address and telephone number, and I 
put them into immediate use. 


I took Stevie to a House Dance the 
next weekend. It was a success as far 
as I was concerned. She was quiet at 
first, but after awhile she began to talk 
to me the way she did to her own 
friends, and I watched her lips and eyes 
moving in that quick, odd way and 
wondered why she wasn’t pretty when 
she was so much fun to look at. I 
showed her my room, and she prowled 
about looking at my books, wrinkling 
up her nose at the titles, finally settling 
herself to look at the New Yorker. 
We read all the jokes, then had a heat- 
ed argument about families. Stevie in- 
sisted that little boys were more fun 
than little girls, whom she dismissed 
abruptly with a shrug and a word: 
‘Sissies’, When we went home, she 
was carefully polite about asking me in, 
but when I wanted to kiss her, she 
wrinkled up her nose, brushed me off 
with a laugh, and said “No” so gently 
that I didn’t know whether to believe 
her or not. I decided not to, chiefly be- 
cause I didn’t want to. 


After that night I took her out fre- 


quently. I hadn’t forgotten about 
Beth, of course. Nothing could make 
me do that. I couldn’t quite explain 


how I felt about Stevie. I knew I 
wasn’t serious, but she was such fun to 
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be with that she didn’t seem like any 
casual girl. It never occurred to me to 
tell her about Beth. It would have 
seemed like bragging, because of course 
Stevie went with other fellows, and 
never seemed remotely interested in how 
I spent my time when I wasn’t with 
her. Besides, I figured that since Eve 
and Ruth knew all about Beth they had 
probably told Stevie long before. Girls 
are funny about such things. 


We drifted along like that until 
spring. I hadn’t told Beth about Stevie, 
or Stevie about Beth, and my mind was 
all tangled up about the two of them. 
Then spring vacation came along, and 
I spent a few days with my older 
brother. He finally wormed the situa- 
tion out of me, and, after looking seri- 
ous about it for a while told me I’d 
better square myself with Stevie right 
away or quit. “If you really care about 
Beth, you'll spoil it by fooling around 
with someone else.” 

The next weekend we had our Junior 
Prom, and I had invited Beth a year 
in advance, so of course I didn’t get 
to see Stevie right away. In the mean- 
time, Beth’s cousin had told her all 
about Stevie, and she wasn’t too 
pleased. She wasn’t jealous, of course. 
She understands that if she lived in 
town I’d never go with anyone but her. 
But she said it wasn’t being fair to 
Stevie, and I’d better make up my mind 
to do something about it right away. 

At first I thought I wouldn’t call 
Stevie any more, just forget her and 
let her figure things out for herself. 
Then I began to remember how enter- 
taining she could be, so I decided to see 
her and get the matter settled. When 
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I called her, she answered the phone. 
“May I speak to Miss Drummond?” 
“Qh, no, she doesn’t live here. We 
had to throw her out for keeping such 
late hours. How are you, Ted?” 

It was bad enough to have her as 
amusing and as pleasant as ever, but 
when I saw her again I couldn’t help 
realizing that I’d missed her a lot. We 
went to a dance, but came home early 
because we were bored, and sat down 
in her living room to read the news- 
papers. She looked just as sweet as 
ever, only rather tired, and suddenly I 
realized that she had been very quiet 
all evening. I was in a tough spot, 
because I had never been able to tell 
how Stevie felt about me. I didn’t 
know whether she liked me, or was 
being nice to me, or had simply col- 
lapsed under my repeated attacks be- 
cause it was tiresome always to say 
“no”. I took the paper away from her 
and looked right at her. Her eyes were 
very black and bright, and her mouth 
redder than ever, and without meaning 
to at all I bent over and kissed her. She 
smiled a little, and I felt annoyed with 
myself for having made such a begin- 
ning, so I bent over and kissed her 
again. This time she stopped smiling. 
I wanted to kick myself, but I stopped 
looking at her and decided to plunge 
into the matter. “Stevie,” I asked 
abruptly, “have you ever yielded to 
temptation ?” 

“Why, of course,” she said in amuse- 
ment. ‘Then, seeing that I was wait- 
ing for something, “Have you?” 

“T did just then,” I answered, know- 
ing perfectly well that it sounded ab- 
surdly melodramatic. 

“Well, I let you,” she whispered. 
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“Yes, but I shouldn’t have done it.” 

“No?” 

“T suppose it’s all right to kiss a girl 
casually—if she lets you—casually.” 


I could hardly see her face then, it 
was turned so far to one side, but after 
a minute she spoke again in the same 
little whisper. “Try to tell me ex- 
actly what you mean. I will listen 
very carefully.” 

“Well—” I stammered, “I wonder 
if I’m being fair to you?” 

“Well, are you?” she asked rudely. 

And somehow or other, while she sat 
and looked right at me, I managed to 
tell her all about Beth. ‘You see, I 
don’t know you very well,” I finished, 
but she looked at me with such amuse- 
ment and disdain that I was uncomfort- 
able. “Ted, I hardly remember meet- 
ing you. But you must have gotten 
quite an impression of me that first 
night.” Her voice was calm, but very 
soft, and the pupils of her eyes had 
grown so large that the grey pigment 
seemed to have disappeared. She didn’t 
look a bit angry, but more tired, and a 
little hurt, and without meaning to I 
started to kiss her again. She pushed 
me away quite definitely. “You think I 
don’t care!” I said. And I did care, 
and wished I had followed my first im- 
pulse to stop seeing her without having 
the matter out. “You think I’m being 
unkind—” 

“No, just being natural.” 

“Stevie, you know I like you a lot—” 

“Tt’s all right, Ted.” She stood up. 
“I like you heaps, too, but it couldn’t 
have been serious—I know. It’s all 
right.” 


I couldn’t be quite sure, but I didn’t 


want to contradict her. 
seeing you again?” 

“Of course, if you want to.” She 
smiled delightfully. “We're nice peo- 
ple.” And, when I looked doubtful, 
she insisted, “We are!” 

I couldn’t figure it out. But I’ve 
never understood girls anyway. If she 
didn’t like me, why should she look so 


“Then I’ll be 
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hurt? And why did she have to be the 
sweetest thing in the world? Saying 
good night to her wasn’t like all the 
other times we’d done it in the same 
doorway. She shut the door quickly, 
and turned out the light right away, 
and when I looked back she wasn’t 
watching me from the window as she 
always had before. 
Bettiz BEtkK, ’36 


Reflections 


In winter, as I shook the frost out of my breath 
And glanced around the wrinkled garden, deep in cold, 
I thought of summer, and its soothing, basking charm 
Which warmed earth’s body, helped its fragile blossoms to unfold. 


In summer, while I sat and breathed the seeping heat 

That oozed from quivering nothings in the throbbing glare, 
I longed to feel the winter’s whipping, crackling gale 

And smell the freshness of its cold and solid air. 


Anticipation leads our hopes from stage to stage 

And clouds our shortened reck’nings of a burdened past; 
A shallow image in the thought conceals the scars 

And makes us want life’s bitter nothings to the last. 


Mary Rocuettes, ’38 
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The Universal Pastime 


ATING, it may be said, is a uni- 
versal pastime which is carried on 
with varying degrees of seriousness, de- 
pending upon the person, the food, and 
the circumstances. No one is more con- 
scious of this fact than the individual 
who serves food, whether it be in home, 
restaurant, cafe, or hotel. 

The person who can afford to live in 
a hotel and command the best of service 
considers himself an object of envy and 
admiration. He would be greatly 
shocked if he knew that to his waitress 
he is simply “Specimen A” of the vast 
army of nutrition seekers. Could such 
a person by some magic process change 
places with the waitress for just one 
day, the changes in his personality 
would be revolutionary. He would 
either be so humiliated that he would 
sink into oblivion, or he would exert 
all his energies toward becoming a nor- 
mal human being as soon as possible. 

Let us take a trip behind the scenes 
and view the public through the eyes 
of a “hash-slinger”. We shall choose a 
summer resort in Maine on a day in 
mid-July. 

The dining-room opens at  seven- 
thirty in the morning, and before the 
last gentle echo of the gong has died 
away the Reverend Mr. A. is on his 
way down the aisle toward his favorite 
table. Just ahead of him is the straight- 
backed, sober-faced head-waiter, intent 
upon reaching that table first to seat 
Mr. A. This retired clergyman is ex- 
tremely hearty, a physical culture advo- 
cate, and a general enthusiast for eating. 
But what magic is this? He has just 
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arrived, yet a complete meal is already 
spread before him! We soon learn that 
Mr. A. cannot be kept waiting, and has 
ordered his breakfast the previous eve- 
ning so that all may be in readiness at 
his prompt arrival. We can hardly keep 
from staring at his method of procedure. 
Evidently to him food is food, regard- 
less of how mixed, for he adds citrus 
fruit to hot cereal, stirs it into a steam- 
ing mass, and swallows it down with 
gusto. Then come a partially soft- 
boiled egg, warm toast, and coffee, all 
masticated rapidly and accompanied by 
much smacking of lips and clicking of 
teeth. Finally, Mr. A. splashes his 
fingers vigorously in the finger-bowl, 
rolls his napkin into a ball, and rushes 
from the table. 

The dining-room has begun to fill. 
At the next table we see a rather faded 
middle-aged woman who looks at every- 
one with tired, bored eyes. Nothing on 
the menu appeals to her. Couldn’t the 
waitress suggest something else? Final- 
ly, with the sigh of a martyr she orders 
a cup of hot water with a little milk, 
and sits sipping it without the slightest 
indication of interest or pleasure. We 
pity this poor woman until we are in- 
formed that she goes through the same 
performance every day. 

We notice a slight commotion at one 
end of the room, and behold a dazzling 
spectacle bearing down upon us. As it 
approaches we see that it is a large, 
pompous woman dressed in a brilliant 
red morning gown, shining with orna- 
ments, and heavily perfumed. Behind 
her meekly walks a quiet little man 


whom we suspect of being her husband. 
They are seated, and the woman takes 
the menu cards. She immediately be- 
gins to give both orders. Her husband, 
we learn, has liver trouble, and must 
abide by a special diet. We gaze sym- 
pathetically at the unlucky man, and 
notice that he squirms for a moment, 
then relaxes submissively. 

Breakfast officially ends at nine- 
thirty. Promptly at nine-twenty-five, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. enter the dining- 
room. They order a full meal of fruit, 
cereal, steak, potatoes, griddle cakes, 
muffins, and coffee. The cereal is de- 
clared cold, and the waitress is sent for 
a fresh serving. The steak, they claim, 
is positively tough, but they will attempt 
to eat it. But my dear—the griddle 
cakes are not even cooked, and the cof- 
fee is terribly strong. Why is it that 
one cannot get a decent breakfast in a 
hotel? So they finally flounce out, after 
having only pecked at the food. 

At noon all the guests seem to be 
smitten with hunger at the same time, 
and we are plunged into a scene of 
bustling activity. 

Directly in front of us are three club- 
women who have stopped for lunch on 
their way to a conference. They all 
want Shore Dinners, but one of them 
can’t eat clams in any form, and an- 
other can’t touch lobster. The head- 
waiter is called into the discussion to 
see whether he can change the menu. 
As they can come to no decision favor- 
able to all, they finally order a fifty- 
cent a la carte dish of chicken a la king, 
and pretend it is just what they wanted 
all the time. 

At the next table sits a foreign-look- 
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ing travelling salesman who seems to be 
watching the guests carefully for pros- 
pective customers. His enjoyment of 
the beef bouillon can be heard for some 
distance in spite of the hubbub. 

In the midst of all this confusion, 
the G. family arrives, five strong. These 
people are very pleasant. The chief 
difficulty with them is that no two of 
them will order the same thing. The 
older daughter is in love, and seems to 
thrive on it—with the addition of a few 
salads. The younger daughter is just 
plain finicky. The third daughter orders 
anormal meal. Mr. and Mrs. G. seem 
to vie with one another to see who can 
order the strangest assortment of foods. 
While the waitress is trying to puzzle 
out the orders, a guest at another table 
pulls at her apron and says, “I’m in a 
dreadful hurry! Couldn’t you take my 
order now?” And the G. family has 
plenty of time to sit and talk during the 
meal. 

We hear loud laughter in one corner 
of the room, and upon: investigation 
discover a party of eight adults from 
Wyoming who are touring the east and 
have stopped here for their first Shore 
Dinner. They have just reached the 
lobster course. As none of the party 
has ever eaten lobster in this form be- 
fore, all seem rather timid about attack- 
ing the “beast”. One woman says: 

“I’m not going to touch mine until 
someone else does. I don’t know where 
to begin.” 

Finally, a brave soul asserts in all 
seriousness, “Well, you have to kill it 
first!” And with that, she proceeds to 
“kill” the poor dead lobster by squeez- 
ing its neck with a nutcracker. 
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A group of wealthy young people 
have reserved several tables at one end 
of the dining-room for a party in the 
evening. All afternoon the waitresses 
work to decorate the tables artistically. 
The parents provide beautiful favors 
and candies. 

When the evening meal is half over 
the young people arrive in evening 
clothes and walk Indian-file the whole 
length of the dining-room to their ta- 
bles. Then the uproar begins. Appar- 
ently these people, most of them still in 
their teens or early twenties, are already 
bored with life and welcome any new 
diversion. Food is purposely dropped 
on tables and floor. Rolls are thrown 
wildly about. Water is spilled on the 
tablecloth, which, combined with cigar- 


ette ashes, forms a regular crust of mud. 
Rudeness and absolute lack of manners 
are everywhere. The waitresses, who 
are supposedly inferior to these young 
members of society, regard the scene 
with mingled emotions. It is strange 
that wealth can give a license to social 
behavior which would be scorned by 
savages. 

With this episode the day closes, and 
we carry away with us some disturbing 
notions concerning our supposedly civ- 
ilized society. If the simple perform- 
ance of eating reveals man in such an 
uncomplimentary light, we shudder to 
think of his correspondingly poor prog- 
ress in the more complex situations of 
life. 

Heren Wuittet, '36 


Autumn Landscape 


OMETHING is satisfying in the 

dying of fall in dried leaves on 
the ground, with its last breath cough- 
ing and scuttling vine leaves down the 
road; I am glad for this autumn and a 
thousand autumns that pile their leaves 
in the seams between tombstone and 
grave and leave brown needles in the 
sanded curves of roads. 

For in the fall they say all love goes 
across the fields, and the old are un- 
commonly warmed by the fire. And 
the sleeping in the bottom of a rain 
pool is good. 


Each leaf-sogged brook knows from 
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whence it comes and where it is going. 
All roads lead behind the hill. 

The apples will rot in the ground 
before another spring, and the dead pine 
will slough off bark until it is a smooth, 
worn bone. But there will be a remem- 
bering of things underground. ‘The 
scoops of puddles are colored thick 
with mud, and bear their sticks and 
leaves and the footprints of the living 
and the dead. Yet the quenching and 
giving of life is found in the field 
stubbles plowed under. 

So the skeleton of fall shakes itself 
in the creepers and the vines, and lies 
limp by lakes and wood rivers. 

ALEEN CRITTSINGER, ’38 


Movie Review 


CHASING YESTERDAYS: Mov- 
ing picture based on the novel The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard—Anatole 
France. 


Anatole France would have smiled 
with a touch of genial irony if he could 
have seen the understanding exactness 
with which the characters of his novel 
were represented on the screen. O. P. 
Heggie, who took the part of Sylvestre 
Bonnard, was completely the elderly, 
rather bewildered professor awakened 
from a_ scholarly preoccupation with 
books of the past to a consciousness of 
a perplexing present. He was a curious 
combination of understanding, lovable 
bewilderment and serene sureness, with 
a distinctive and inbred courtesy. 

‘But it is Therese who can wind 
him about her finger, Therese who 
scolds, who threatens, who protects him 
as no other woman can. Therese is 
grandly, yes, magnificently inconsistent. 
Quick to anger, terrible in wrath, she 
melts deliciously in forty seconds. Tow- 
eringly virginal, suspiciously pure, she 
lives for the professor alone. 


Anne Shirley in the person of Jeanne 
is a dangerously demure and determined 
person, who propels the professor to 
action by her unexpected manceuvers. 

Monsieur Mouche is a superlatively 
good villain; small, venomous and bit- 
ter, he complicates the life of Monsieur 
Bonnard until his own duplicity is un- 
covered. The schoolmistress is an 
excellently portrayed character. She is 
the personification of unimportant 
nothing, without color, force, or de- 
struction. Therefore she worships suc- 
cess, good form, reputation, and the 
great name of learning. Her vanity is 
her great bulwark against realization of 
her emptiness, and a powerful factor in 
influencing all her actions. 

All through the interweaving of ac- 
tion there is evidence of a sincere com- 
prehension of Anatole France, who 
set forth so succinctly, so cleverly, yet 
not without a certain sympathetic gen- 
tleness, the manifold weaknesses and 
frailties of human kind. To say that 
the movie sustains the high purpose of 
the novel is to accord it great honor. 

Mary Quint, 36 
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EDITORIAL 


Moving With the World 


io is tangible; the impulses 
that incite growth are impalpable, 
for they vary according to individual 
inclinations. We are familiar with the 
sentimental phrase of those who would 
prefer a “house by the side of the road 
where the race of men go by”. A fine 
pastime for the phlegmatic person! He 
would take no part in society were he 
caught in the midst of a tumultuous out- 
break—unless it were to seek shelter, 
and to watch the rest of the world 
struggle. Perhaps our inert guardian 
would weave a philosophy of inaction 
from the filmy threads of contact which 
feebly hold him to this earth. The 
philosophy may sound like this: “I am 
very well read. I can tell you every- 
thing that is going on in the world to- 
day. Why, see here! The Japanese 
have advanced into China. Germany is 
threatening Europe. Surgery has seen 
great progress in stereoscopic radiology, 
in the development of the electric needle, 
in asepsis, in regional anaesthesia. Pro- 
gressive educational schools are treating 
children as all-round little human be- 
ings; the curriculum is practical as well 
as enlightening. Air-conditioning is one 
of the greatest developments of our 
era; etc., etc.” How very interesting! 
But, what of it? It is the accomplish- 
ment that is remarkable, not the knowl- 
edge. What does the passive individual 
do with his “knowing everything that 
goes on”? He sits there coolly, at his 
ease, muscles at rest, and tells us about 


it; perhaps he reads further; he may 
even observe the activity or achievement 
at close range. And that is all. 

We have heard those filled with wis- 
dom repeat frequently: ‘What this 
world needs is . . .”, and they add a 
single word or phrase which completes 
the slogan and satisfies their need for 
expression. What we, living, active, yes, 
striving creatures, need is the world! 
Let others read apathetically of accom- 
plishments, if they desire. But, let us 
read of fine attainments only on con- 
dition that we are spurred to use the 
knowledge acquired, and to use it active- 
ly. Fortunately, we have the medium 
at our command. Teaching is a world 
occupation; the doctor teaches; the 
salesman teaches; the artist teaches; the 
child teaches; the architect teaches. A 
truly skilled, professional teacher does 
not conserve her ability for the private, 
confined use of the schoolroom, or for 
a limited number of pupils; this is but 
one important phase of her work. The 
other part lies in world activity; pos- 
sibly, in participation in political or 
governmental management of the coun- 
try; or, in explaning the value of early 
diagnosis and timely treatment which 
surgical advances invite; or, in the ap- 
plication of knowledge concerning 
foreign events by showing the effect of 
European chaotic conditions upon the 
domestic situation, and by arousing 
others to avert similar destructive condi- 
tions in the United States; or, finally, 
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by contributing, as most of us can, our 
own conceptions and material develop- 
ments in fields which claim our concen- 
trated attention. 

Activate all knowledge. Does this 
appear too idealistic? Remember, an 
ideal may be so called only as long as it 
is the apprehension of a few individuals. 
It becomes a practical reality when 
thousands adapt it for use. Teachers 
must come out of their niche; build up 


permanently world-recognized; avoid 
errors by seeking advice of those who 
have already had similar experiences, 
for there is no value in undergoing un- 
necessary, negative activities which 
hamper progress; build upon this ad- 
vice, repeat old proved steps, make new 
errors, until a tangible result is attained. 
Never attempt to reach a level. This 
world is moving. Stay in the open; on 
an ascent. 


their 


rour 


institutions until they are 


Sonnet 


Oh—I had thought we would escape the snow, 
That you would keep my love even as I 

Will keep forever what of you I know, 
Yielding alone to chaos when I die. 

It is the end and yet you will not own 

The withered leaf to tremble from the tree, 
The past its requiem, the grave its bone, 
Mistaking echo for reality. 


Even as life is but the road to death, 

The dawn a prelude to the setting sun, 

All love has transience in its earliest breath; 
You would be wise to see the play is done; 
We would be wise to draw the curtain now 
And leave the scene, having the grace to bow. 


Vircinia Burks, ’38 


ETHEL Fisuer, ’36 


Art Treasures 


VISIT to an art museum may be a 
common experience of numerous 
individuals, but true, intelligent appreci- 
ation of the masterpieces is limited to 
those who have at least these two attri- 
butes: the sensitive, emotional reaction 
to a beautiful expression, and the ability 


to understand the skill of the artist 
through an analysis of the art elements 
he has used and the harmonious man- 
ner in which he has related them. The 
descriptions that follow are based upon 
observations of the collections in the 
Worcester Art Museum. 


Notes on a Museum Trip 


A piece of sculpture which seems 
particularly beautiful is the female 
head from the Graeco-Roman period of 
Mediterranean art. Although small and 
simple in every respect, and occupying 
a rather obscure corner of the room, 
the work, nevertheless, appears to be 
especially outstanding. Its appeal comes, 
I think, in its very simplicity. The plain 
yet clear-cut features, the graceful 
waves of the hair, and the quiet, naive 
expression of the face—all combine to 
give a lovely impression of the typical, 
everyday Roman girl of the times. 


Whistler’s “The Fur Jacket” from 
the collection of American 19th century 
paintings displays remarkable technique 
in the extraordinary manipulation of 
shadow. Except for the exquisitely 
beautiful face which peers in striking 
contrast from the darkness about it, 
the whole effect is one of blackness— 
deep unfathomable blackness. Yet, 
Whistler skillfully has given a vague 
suggestion of a tall, graceful form 
lingering in the living shadows. 


Racuet Munson, 36 


An Appreciation of “Waterloo Bridge—The Thames” by Claude Monet 


Admiration for the artist’s technique 
has made “Waterloo Bridge” one of my 
favorite paintings. It is dim and faint, 
and not at all definitely outlined, yet 
it is this very dimness and illegibility 
which makes it interesting as well as 
suggestive. 

The first and most important impres- 
sion which the canvas gives is one of a 
bluish haze, a blue-violet mist hanging 
over London and the Thames. Each 
color is so well blended with its neigh- 
bors that the consequent dim, blurred 
outlines, mere suggestions of objects 
seen in the landscape, seem very real. 
If I gaze at the picture long enough, I 


can actually imagine myself standing 
on a bridge over the Thames, looking off 
toward another bridge with the hazy 
city beyond. For me, it is a lonely, un- 
friendly situation. I feel isolated; sus- 
pended over sinister waters; shut in by 
an enveloping cloud of murky fog and 
smoke. I seem to become conscious of a 
cool, damp wind blowing in from the 
river, and for a brief moment I am 
carried into a_ sinister, threatening 
atmosphere. 

Yet, when I walk up very close to 
the painting, I lose previous impressions 
and become absorbed in the artist’s tech- 
nique. At close range, I see only his 
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brush marks on the canvas. The whole 
picture becomes meaningless, but more 
interesting. I am able to pick out here 
and there the individual strokes of pig- 
ments in various values of blue and 
purple with an occasional touch of 
orange and red-orange. When I had 
been standing farther away, these same 


Particular Favorites 


As one browses through the Art 
Museum, so many beautiful and inter- 
esting works confront one, that it is 
difficult to choose the masterpiece en- 
joyed the most. After much debating 
and contemplation, I selected my fav- 
orites from the various classes of artis- 
try. 

In the paintings, my selection was 
Picasso’s “Little Girl with a Bowl”. 
The little girl is apparently giving her 
undivided attention to eating. Her 
soft golden hair combines with her 
round little face to make a striking pic- 
ture of youthful personality. With a 
background of blue, this chubby young- 
ster stands on a hassock which is on a 
blue-green floor, and presents a beauti- 
ful assemblage of color. Clasping in 
her hand a spoon, and with her lips 
pursed, she is attempting with singular 


bright hues had looked like people on 
the bridge! It is this quality of Monet 
—this ability to put on canvas odds and 
ends of colors, and yet, without definite 
lines drawn or objects outlined, to sug- 
gest a definite object—it is this quality 
which makes Monet’s picture so satisfy- 
ing. Lots Harrincton, '36 


in the Art Museum 

adequacy to feed herself. If nothing 
else, the bib would certainly be a de- 
cided indication of the child’s age; and 
the main reason for delightfulness of 
the painting seems to be the portrayal of 
simple childlife familiar to us all. 

The strong, rugged face of Lincoln 
which is shown in William Bacon 
Scofield’s “Head of Lincoln”, had the 
greatest appeal for me in sculpture. 
Powerful as a story-telling picture with 
sentiment and human interest, the bust 
is magnificent in facial expression. One 
becomes immediately aware of the de- 
termination, yet extreme sympathy of 
the character through his expression. 
Two of the outstanding features of this 
work are the prominent sharp nose and 
the abundant hair, the latter as harsh 
as tropical grass. 

HELEN Cranan, '36 


“The Head of the Bishop” 


The richly-colored stained glass win- 
dow, “The Head of the Bishop”, a Ger- 
man piece from Strasbourg, late twelfth 
century, impressed me profoundly. I 
think it was the beautiful light coming 
through the windows, so soothing and 
restful, in contrast to the busy world 
outside of the museum that quickened 
me with a desire to transport myself 
back to the twelfth century when people 
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had time to think and to develop. The 
deep blue, luxurious red, and dark vio- 
let interwoven in the window seemed 
comparable to the strong, deliberate 
voices in a Bach fugue. The piece had 
the loftiness and the pure religiousness 
of Bach reflected in the stern look of 
the Bishop as he held the prayer book. 


Marcaret Farnum, 736 


Entertaining My Sister’s Beau 
A 


AVE you ever done anything 
when you were quite young and 
never have been able to live it down? 
The family and intimate friends still 
tease me about a certain incident, and 
this always stirs vivid recollections. It 
all began when my sister came home and 
found me in the living room, entertain- 
ing a young man who had come to call 
on her. I was sitting there wrapped in 
an old flannel bathrobe, my pajamas 
reaching down to the tops of a decrepit 
old pair of bed-slippers, and entirely ob- 
livious of the picture I presented. To 
top it all off, I was just getting over 
the ill-effects of the mumps and was be- 
ginning to enjoy life again, in spite of 
my swollen cheeks and the emaciated 
feeling in the pit of my stomach. I was 
rambling on, spilling all the thoughts— 
interesting and otherwise—of a twelve- 
year-old, into the unusually pink ears 
of a somewhat embarrassed young fel- 
low when my sister entered the room. 
The look in her eye and the way she 
motioned with her hand behind her back 
clearly told me to move out of the room, 
but I was not going to take any hints 
for the time being. Tommy, when 
he came in, had carried a_ rather 
interesting box that suggested choc- 
olates. I had not entertained him for 
half an hour for nothing; and, anyway, 


I was rather interested in what they 
would say to one another. Being some- 
what disappointed in their conversation 
about the weather and other common- 
place things, I decided that there might 
be more entertainment in the kitchen 
where Mother was preparing supper, but 
I could not forget the chocolates. Con- 
versation lagged noticeably and I de- 
cided that it was time to speak up. 

“Tommy, aren’t you going to give 
Kay the chocolates?” I asked boldly. 

I did not expect what followed. The 
young man’s ears grew redder and red- 
der, and his face flamed until I thought 
he might burst on fire. Sister pulled 
me roughly from my comfortable chair 
and propelled me from the room. A 
howl might have been forthcoming, but 
it seemed wiser to keep quiet, since the 
young man’s face was in such an ap- 
oplectic state. Mother sent me to bed, 
and although I watched the family eat 
the chocolates not one was offered to me. 
There can not be any doubt in your 
mind as to whether I entertained any 
more of my sister’s friends. Every 
time that I am reminded of this inci- 
dent, I just hope that neither of my two 
younger brothers ever conceive the idea 
of entertaining my friends in a like 
manner. 

HELEN VANCAVAGE, '39 


City Hospital 


HE brown doors swing open, and 
shut again with a bang, as the 
crowd wends its way spasmodically up 
the gray stone steps into the building. 
Men, with sorrow-lined faces, stand in 
groups, or lean silently against the 


black iron fence, intently watching the 
brown doors open and shut. Laughter 
is rarely heard among these reluctant 
men who linger on the heavy granite 
steps, enjoying the last puff of their 
cigarettes. Fear of the inevitable seems 
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to hang a gloomy pall over the brown 
doors, and the lofty columns, towering 
high above them, add to the feeling of 
man’s insignificance. 

On the people come. Some climb the 
steps very energetically. “Perhaps John 
can come home tomorrow.” Others 
pause at the foot of “Calvary”, looking 
up at the little doors strangely out of 
proportion to the rest of the huge build- 
ing. Who knows what they will find 
on the other side of the door! A car 
comes tearing down the street and with 
a squeal of brakes stops before the en- 
trance. A young girl and elderly 
woman jump out, slam the car door 


with nervous haste, then run up the 
stairs, terror in their very gait. A 
young messenger boy, carrying a box 
of flowers under one arm, bounds up 
the steps, two at a time, and disappears 
behind the little brown door. 

The door opens, and a slight girl 
emerges, her shaking shoulders and in- 
coherent murmurs spell tragedy. The 
door bangs! Births, deaths, sorrows, 
joys—all human emotions are tramped 
into the cold, stone steps of the City 
Hospital. And still the brown doors 
open and shut! 


E1LeeN Gativan, ’36 


A Servant of Mankind 


S I lay on the clean white bed, sur- 
rounded by white cotton curtains 

that reached almost to the brown pol- 
ished floor, the grim silence was broken 
by the onrush of a short slender man 
with a haughty professional air, follow- 
ed closely by a nurse in spotless attire. 
Leaning over and peering through the 
thin glasses that emphasized the depths 
of his blue eyes, he hurled question after 
question at my defenseless being. To me, 
he seemed a tyrant, masquerading in 
that innocent white garb, and I was at 
his mercy. How my first impressions 
changed as time dragged slowly onward! 
The days came and _passed—all 
strangely alike, as though cut from the 
same pattern by the hand of time. But 
the monotony of each was broken by 
the visit of one who was ever fresh, 
whose repeated entrances only added to 
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his welcome—my tyrant in white. From 
the first echo of his light, quick step, the 
room was filled with a spirit of glad- 
ness, and patients everywhere caught 
the cheerfulness that radiated from his 
presence. Though slight of build and 
seemingly untrained, the firm set of his 
lips and the forcefulness of his will car- 
ried no doubts as to his ability. A smile 
ever lighted his small, rather pale 
countenance, and never was he too 
busy to nod or pass a sly wink as he 
tirelessly performed his endless duties. 
The spirit of the doctor himself was his 
own best medicine, for who could not 
overlook a pain or two in replying to 
his eager salutation, “Well, how are 
you this morning?” But, if there were 
serious trouble, no kinder face ever re- 
flected the sympathy of one’s heart. 


FLorENcE Carter, '36 
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Notes from a Hospital Visitor 


lw the corridor outside the admitting 
office, there is always a bustling 
assortment of nurses, patients (being 
discharged and admitted), and_ stiff- 
necked internes, moving through the 
aisles. The constant ding-ding of the 
bells sounds from above. In the office, 
the impersonal, inquiring voice of the 
admitting nurse is followed by the hesi- 
tant, murmured answers of a nervous 
patient-to-be. I watch the faces of the 
different people as they pass; some are 
drawn with the agony of uncertainty, 
some masked with pretended indiffer- 
ence, and some lightened with a sense 
of freedom on being discharged. Every- 
where there is a tenseness; the click- 
clack of the nurse’s heels on the hard 
linoleum is accompanied by the shuf- 
fling of an admitted patient as he fol- 
lows her into unknown, dreaded terri- 
tory. A small, gray-haired man shyly 
approaches the desk, battered felt hat 
in his trembling hand. A young woman, 
frankly terrified, clings to her mother’s 
arm. There is a beseeching, pleading ex- 
pression in the face of each ward- 
bound patient. Who knows when, or 
how, he will be discharged from the 
hospital ! 
* * * 

I was pushing the truck, laden with 
magazines, for an afternoon of visiting 
in the wards when Miss Morgan flew 
by me, extremely upset. 

“Two young boys,” she said, “brought 
in dead; one tried to commit suicide by 
flooding the house with gas. A third 
brother is dying!’ (They say that 
nurses are hardened to such experience!) 

As I continued along the corridor, a 
purple-ribboned priest, prayer book in 


hand, hurried by me toward the morgue. 
I wondered if he, too, really became 
accustomed to taking death as a matter- 
of-fact occurrence? 


I eased my truck into the nearest 
ward, took an armful of magazines, and 
started the regular round. Down in 
the farthest corner several people were 
grouped around a bed. “Visitors for 
somebody,” I thought, but as I came 
closer to them, two women turned their 
tear-distorted faces toward me. I stop- 
ped to speak just a word to them. Be- 
fore I realized it, their story came 
tumbling out in blurted phrases. 

“Georgie was so depressed Sunday 
night—he didn’t seem to want to go 
home—I should have made him stay— 
he never would have done it if I had. 
He’s my brother’s son, you see. They 
have no mother—oh! it doesn’t seem 
possible; John and Paul dead, and 
Georgie dying!” 

The jerky sentences came as one of 
the women walked up and down the 
middle of the room, clutching my arm; 
her daughter chimed in from the other 
side, both relieved to have someone to 
talk to. I listened to them until they 
quieted a little, then I called Mother 
to talk to them; she can handle a situa- 
tion like that far better than I. 

As I walked by the front entrance, 
after finishing the rounds, I heard the 
operator give particulars to the news- 
Paper. 

“Yes, two dead, and the other not 
expected to live; good story for a head- 
liner, isn’t it?” 

* *  ® 

One Friday, the afternoon of our 

monthly moving picture show, I went 
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down to the chapel to arrange the 
chairs; a queer unpleasant odor per- 
vaded the whole room. The assistant 
superintendent of nurses came in brisk- 
ly; in answer to my query she said, 
“Perhaps we'd better air the place out a 
little; there was an autopsy this morn- 
ning.” 

We started back to the wards to col- 
lect whatever patients might be able to 
attend the movies, whether on foot or in 
wheel chair. As they came, they looked 
more like a collection of prisoners 
marching for an outing; all were dressed 
in the hospital uniform of worn blue- 
gray wrappers, their footsteps muffled 
in the hospital slippers. 

I pushed the last wheel chair into the 
already well-filled chapel. Down in the 
front of the room, someone was pound- 
ing out music on the old piano. Every- 
one was rather shy, but before long we 
had them singing “It’s a long, long way 
to Tipperary” a little weakly, but gath- 
ering volume towards the end. Across 
the screen moved Charlie Chaplin in 
one of his old melodramas. 

As we were returning the patients to 
their respective wards, they laughed and 
chatted cheerfully; they replied jokingly 
to our remarks; we had become old 
friends. 

* * * 

Passing through a section of the 
children’s ward, I was arrested by the 
beaming countenance of a _ queerly 
dressed, dark little woman standing by 
a child’s crib. Evidently, she was a 
foreigner, for from her babbling state- 
ments in broken English, I could catch 
only the recurring phrase, “‘Beby comin’ 
home tamorra’!” Her delighted smile 
seemed to be broadcasting to everyone, 
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everywhere, the fact that her baby, the 
only baby in the world for her, was com- 
ing home tomorrow. 

In the next room, a nurse held a pale 
little fellow whose dark eyes peered from 
a face covered with eczema. 

“We've had him back in the hospital 
every few weeks since he was born; his 
mother won’t care for him at all. She 
will not spend the time to bathe him, so 
his tender little skin keeps breaking out. 
When we get him well again, we shall 
have to call the authorities to make her 
take him home. Last Saturday, when 
she brought him in, she was in such a 
hurry to go to the movies that she 
wouldn’t stop to take his clothes.” 

* * & 


Down in the accident ward, two doc- 
tors bent over a small figure to whose 
broken leg they were applying splints, 
while the anxious parents were waiting 
outside the door in tense silence. Up in 
the D. T. ward a hoarse voice muttered 
as two wild eyes peered through the 
small, circular opening in the thick door. 
In the office of the head nurse, a pro- 
bationer was being severely reprimanded 
and stood in an agony of embarrassment 
as a white-clad interne entered. Along 
the corridors, male attendants were 
pushing rubber-wheeled aluminum: food 
containers which held the suppers of the 
ward patients. 

Out in the clean, still twilight, the 
lights from the hospital windows shone 
steadily; student nurses in dark blue 
capes hurried laughingly across the 
street. Against the darkening sky, the 
steel framework of a new addition cut 
its silhouette. One moment of peace— 
then the wail of a siren pierced the cold 
air. Mary Rocuette, ’38 


Frederick Delius, Composer 


USIC is a divine art. It brings 

splendor to the drab and mono- 
tonous, sends hope to the forlorn, and 
gives the earth a bit of the sublime. 
Who knows? Perhaps music is really 
the voice of heaven. 

Between that voice and us, however, 
there must be a link, a master who can 
hear the mystic tones played by musi- 
cians of unknown species and translate 
those sounds into chords, themes, and 
compositions. To me, as a student of 
music, comes a keen delight when I 
meet one of those masters. Known as 
the “musician’s musician” because of 
the delicacy and restraint in the char- 
acter of his music, Frederick Delius is 
the composer whose acquaintance I 
made last year. Through his music, he 
has made a lasting impression on that 
invisible part of me which I call my 
“musical soul”. 

Although Delius was born in Eng- 
land, he lived in many countries, both 
in America and on the Continent, and 
is called an international composer. With 
the publication of his Légende, a violin 
solo with orchestral accompaniment, 
he gained ever-increasing _recogni- 
tion. His works include operas, con- 
certos, chorals, quartets, chamber ar- 
rangements, sonatas, and two exquisite 
idyls, tonal poems which bring out the 


warmth and depth of the muted strings. 
I have had the pleasure of playing these 
idyls, Summer Night on the River and 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in the 
Spring, and even the sordid work of 
practising each difficult measure did not 
take away any of the keen pleasure of 
the compositions. 

After the fanfare of Wagner and the 
glittering “vivaces” of Beethoven, Del- 
ius’ themes breathe in a spirit of calm, 
sweet contentment. It was during the 
opening phrases of Sea Drift, a choral 
with orchestra accompaniment, that I 
grew to understand and love that qual- 
ity of contentment in Delius’ works. 
The audience is conscious of that quality ; 
the musicians feel it. Each voice sings 
the notes as if it knew that they were 
a vital part of the sea, and each string 
vibrates with a desire to be nearer to 
the land of the song. Everyone pays 
tribute to Delius. 

It is probable that Delius will never 
receive general recognition. He will al- 
ways have the warm, whole-hearted ap- 
preciation of the comparatively few who 
have grown to love his art. Delius’ 
small corner in the musical world con- 
tains nothing of the strife and discord 
of life, but possesses only the pure, the 
calm, and the sublime. 
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Eleven 


Michael 


ICHAEL closed his hot, tired 

eyes. It was so simple. Too 
simple. And here he was worrying him- 
self sick. ‘They had told him there was 
nothing to it, and they ought to know. 
All he had to do was drive a business 
coupe from Providence to New York 
over the same route he had travelled for 
twenty years as salesman for a rubber 
specialties company. He’d be hailed by 
the friendly cops along the way to 
whom his face had become familiar. 
They'd think he was back on the road, 
and be happy for the cuss. Yes, sir! 
There'd be nothing strange about his 
return. 

And his employers had taken every 
precaution. The powder was well hid- 
den. If the men at the other end of 
the line hadn’t unloaded coupe after 
coupe, they’d need a map to find this 
shipment. Of course, they would not 
be responsible for what should happen 
on the way. That was up to Michael. 
He would have to drive carefully, 
sanely, and watch out for traffic viola- 
tions and tie-ups. But just in case some- 
thing did happen—there are plenty of 
fool drivers just aching to crash into 
one... . There was a brief case full of 
papers and order books. ‘There were 
one or two sample kits. There was a 
bag containing rumpled pajamas, shav- 
ing cream, razor, old and new blades, 
a few assorted buttons, toothpaste. That 
would satisfy anyone poking about as to 
the nature of his job, wouldn’t it? He 
could call on some of the trade to give 
the situation realism, to take the edge 
off his nervousness, if he wished. After 
all, it was to be his first trip. 

And his compensation, Money. A 
heap of it. Far too much in proportion 
to the risk he was taking. But help 
must be kept satisfied. 


There were bills and 
bills and bills, all contracted during 
long, discouraging months of unemploy- 
ment. The landlord, the grocer and 
the butcher were glaring. Then there 
was little Patsey to consider. Little 
Patsey now sleeping quietly by his side. 
She would, of course, come first. Mich- 
ael turned his head cautiously and 
peered at the young profile outlined in 
the pale moonlight. Four short months 
for him, four long ones for her, and 
then the hospital. There must be a 
private room, and private nurse, the best 
of everything. She was so sweet and 
young. He would lay aside the money 
necessary, and the others would have to 
be satisfied with the remainder or go to 
the deuce. Patsey came first, always. 

He was glad he had smothered that 
impulse to throw himself off, Sullivan’s 
roof. It would have killed his wife. 
Funny. She wasn’t very practical. She 
couldn’t have seen that the money real- 
ized from his insurance policies would 
be of more material benefit than his 
life. It would have been an unkindness 
to the Sullivans, too, after:all the odd 
jobs they had given him. And they had 
offered to take Patsey in during his 
absence. She’d be in good hands until 
he returned. He'd be home shortly. 
Most assuredly he’d be home. No risk. 
Only one of their men had been in 
trouble. Only one. The one whose 
place he now was taking. A cop had 
stopped him for passing a red light. The . 
man became ugly. You can’t be ugly 
to a cop. But no one would stop 
Michael, for he’d drive carefully. His 
would be just another business coupe, 
just another car on the road. No one 
would be made to see the difference; no 
one would be made to feel the differ- 
ence, 


The money! 


The telephone would be ringing any 
minute now. They'd be calling to give 
him his last instructions, tell him which 
train he was to take to Providence. He 
must keep awake. The telephone must 
not disturb Patsey. He found it hard to 
lie to Patsey. He might weaken and 
confess. She mustn’t be disturbed, 
mustn’t be dis 

The sidewalk was covered with slushy 
snow. Michael was whistling. Noth- 
ing new. He always whistled. He was 
looking for something. He couldn’t 
think just what. Something. He paused 
in front of a bank. Work probably. He 
was always looking for that. Then he 
saw a half-dollar lying near the door. 
And another. He stooped to pick them 
up, while unconcerned crowds hurried 
by. 

“Money, money everywhere,” he 
muttered, “and people talk about depres- 
sion. Afraid to stoop.” He picked up 
coin after coin, placing each in a chubby 
hand which must have been Patsey’s, 
though it didn’t look like Patsey’s. Too 
plump, too small. A child’s. Like a 
child’s. 

Then he remembered. It was a train. 
He was looking for a train. The bank 
was transformed into a station; Patsey’s 
hand, into a train. He climbed into its 
great emptiness, and sat down on the 
one ridiculously small stool the train 
contained. Then he rode, and rode, and 
rode. Up hill, down hill, backward, 
forward, round and round. The train 
shrieked and sputtered and puffed. A 
fat man waddling. A bird flying. A 
snail creeping. A cat spitting. They 
crossed bridges, swam rivers, scaled 
mountains, cut dizzy figures in mid-air. 
He was lying under its wheels. He was 
coming out of the cab in great clouds 
of smoke. ‘Then he was inside again. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


There was a bridge ahead. A bridge to 


cross. It covered miles. Then sud- 
denly there was no bridge. Just space 
and river, river and space. Darkness. 


In his sleep Michael thought of Patsey, 
and that she must not be disturbed. In- 
tuitively he reached for the telephone, 
just as the instrument began to ring. 


His instructions received, he began to 
dress quietly. Luckily, Patsey was not 
disturbed. Crazy dream, crazy every- 
thing. He wrote a short note, pinned 
it onto his pillow. He paused to kiss 
his wife’s cheek, but she stirred rest- 
lessly. He waited until she was still 
again, and left the room. 


He had never been to the station at 
such an unusual hour. It seemed eerie. 
It was too like the dream station. 
Michael shuddered. He was getting 
cold feet already. Before beginning. He 
had been looking for work, praying for 
some. He had his opportunity, and now 
he was balking. He must snap out of 
it. It was so simple. Too simple. All 
he had to do was drive a business coupe 
from Providence to New York. 

The train made a noisy entrance into 
the sleeping town. Michael boarded it 
with misgivings. He still had time to 
turn back. Probably something legiti- 
mate would turn up tomorrow or the 
next day. But four months was such a 
short time, and he must have money. 
Michael decided to go on. He closed his 
eyes. He could sleep now. No tele- 
phone to watch, no Patsey to disturb. 
He needed rest. He smiled, and fell 
asleep. 

Michael was tired. There had been 
no jar. No unusual sound. But he 
awoke. Woke up with a sort of sinking 
of the heart. The train shrieked like 
the shrew it was. Michael shuddered. 
He tried to look out the window. It 
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was too dark. Something was wrong. 
He could feel it. He looked about. 
Passengers were sitting calmly about 
him, or dozing, or sleeping. Nothing 
could be happening, but something was 
going to happen. The train shrieked 
again. Michael rose nervously. He 
had to go somewhere. For a walk. He 
couldn’t sit still. That dream had him, 
and the job. He looked about him in 
bewilderment. He had to do something. 


He tried to shout something. Suddenly 
the train swerved and sputtered. A cat 
spitting. A bird flying. Dizziness. Dark- 
ness. An awful crash. Wheels. Cries. 
Moans. Pain, too. Michael thought 
of Patsey. She’d have the best of every- 
thing. Private room, private nurse, the 
best of everything. Sure she would. 
And his body stiffened. 


Hexen Burkevicu, '37 


Petrolini 
(As Seen by Silvio D’Amico in the Theatre Arts Monthly of Nov. 1935) 


ETROLINI is the ace comedian 
P of the theatre in Italy, a sort of 
Charlie Chaplin, but with a much 
wider range of characterization. He 
has as many as ninety-six distinct facial 
expressions, but his art is more than 
grimacing; he is perfectly in tune with 
the spirit of his time. 

Even the highly mythical average 
man, taking color from the event, shows 
a startling power in an extraordinary 
situation; but to touch the common- 
place, the vulgar—even the ordinarily 
obscene—with greatness is the work of 
a rare spirit, a genius, and such a mir- 
acle worker is Petrolini. His idiom, 
his most biting satire, is of the Roman 
demimonde and of the café-concert; he 
is not over nice in choice of expression 
nor over scrupulous in choice of word; 
yet the sweep of his artistry raises his 
work from cheap burlesque to magical 
significance. 

Petrolini is the reincarnation of the 
spirit of those legendary performers of 
the Commedia dell’Arte. He is king of 
the Italian comedians, a king who 
quite literally can do no wrong. When 
he comes on the stage, before he says a 
word or makes a gesture, he is recog- 
nized instantly as being tremendously 


funny. The crowd is unshakably con- 
vinced that everything he says or does 
will be witty, clever, meaningful. In 
such an atmosphere of unquestioning 
approval, secure in the adoration of his 
public, Petrolini can give rein to every 
impulse, however sublime, absurd, or 
impossible. It is this absolute freedom 
which is his greatest charm. His art- 
istry is never hampered by restraint, by 
a striving for approval, or even by the 
lines of the play. Facilely, he weaves 
stray incidents—a coughing patron, a 
banged door, a late comer to the theatre 
—into a joyous whole, adorning and 
enriching the framework of the piece. 
Even Mboliére he interprets with a 
vivacious disregard of the all-important 
rhythm—which shocks _ traditionalists 
but would have delighted Moliére. 

Petrolini is not merely a comedian; 
he is a singer, musician, poet, composer. 
Volumes have been written of him, as 
volumes always are written to explain 
that whose essence is inexplicable. Pet- 
rolini is distinctly not an Italian funny- 
man. He is satire personified, a uni- 
versal comic force which makes mean- 
ingful and significant everything of 
which it treats. 

Craire-Mariz Leonarp, ’36 


French Romantic Poets 


HE Romantic movement in French 

literature reigned from 1820 to 
1843. It was characterized by the de- 
mand of the writers for complete liberty 
in art and the right of the individual to 
express his own ideas, fancies, and pas- 
sions in the form that seemed to him 
most fitting. For the first time in more 
than two centuries lyric poetry was 
written in France. The four great 


“To A Star’ was written by Alfred 


de Musset. Wit, grace, youth, passion, 
fancy, simplicity and clearness of style— 


Romantic poets are Victor Hugo, the 
“voice of the century”, leader of the 
school and writer of its manifesto, Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, Alfred de Musset, 
and Alfred de Vigny. 

The following free translations are 
the result of an assignment to choose any 
of the poems studied in class and render 
in verse the thought of the author and 
the atmosphere of the original poem. 


these are the qualities which make the 
work of this man immortal. 


To a Star — De Musset 


Pale star of evening, messenger from afar, 
Whose shining face peers through the veils of the west, 


What do you see on this earth 


From your azure palace on the bosom of the firmament? 
The tempest is over and the winds are calm. 

The forest trees nod and blow on the heath; 

The gilded moth, in his airy course 


Crosses the perfumed fields. 


For what are you searching on this sleepy earth? 

Alas! already I see you disappearing behind the mountain ; 
Even now, my melancholy friend, 

Your trembling smile has nearly vanished. 


Star that descends on the green hill, 
Brilliant sheen of silver from the cloak of night, 


You who from afar watch the shepherd as he goes his way 
Followed closely by his lonely herd— 

Star, where do you go in the vast night? 

Do you search a little bed of reeds on the shore? 

Or, do you depart, beauteous one, in the hour of silence 
To drop like a pearl upon the deep breast of the ocean? 
Ah! if you must die, lovely star, 

Or if you go to plunge your golden head 

Into the boundless water, 

Before leaving us, stop if only for an instant. 


Star of love, do not descend from the heavens! 
BertHE Garant, '36 
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Andrieux, French poet of the 19th 
century, would never be remembered to- 
day if it were not for his “Tales” of 
which the “Miller of Sans-Souci’ is 
perhaps the best known. This story 


poem with its generalization first, story 
next, and lesson last, is typically 
French, and recalls the philosophical 
18th century and the 19th except in its 
style and development. 


The Miller of Sans-Souci—Andrieux 


AN with all his varying moods is such a strange, strange problem. 
I wonder if there’s one of us who’s his own faithful friend? 

Our common characteristic is that we’ve no such thing; 

Unbelieving in the morning, night brings absolute devotion. 

So the barometric liquid at the atmosphere’s desire 

Falls and rises in its tube, up and down, down and up. 


Man is very inconsistent. 


Even all these wicked kings 


People talk so much about have a little spark of good. 

I agree to this quite readily, but I’ll do even more, 

A simple little story will serve to prove my point, 

A story told of Frederick the Second, a hero and a king 

Who, even though a ruler great, was just as great a thinker. 

Oh, he was feared in Austria and envied at Versailles, 

At war he was a terror, and in peace he loved the arts; 

Without him—why the kingdom would have gone straight to the dogs. 
Although he was not what we'd call an upright Christian person, 

He was a great philosopher and a very fine king. 


He wanted to have built for him a pleasant hideaway 

Where he could live without the pomp and etiquette of court, 

And wouldn’t have to vegetate and drink and hunt for deer, 

But could be with simple people and really live his life 

In mixing with fair wisdom even fairer pleasantry, 

Where La Mettrie would sup with him, Dargens and Voltaire too. 
Now it happened that the hillside which the king chose for his own 
Was just the spot where stood the mill of Mr. Sans-Souci. ; 
A miller fine and brave was he with a peculiar mode of living, 
Without a single care in the world he went from day to day; 
Whichever way the wind blew, ’twas there he turned his sail. 
What fun ’twould be to live as did the happy carefree miller! 
Because of his fine character, he had a very good trade, 

The miller man of Sans-Souci, his name will never fade. 

From all the neighboring villages came boys and girls together, 
At Sans-Souci they danced and sang in any kind of weather. 
Sans-Souci! The name itself chased all their cares away, 

And Epicurus’ followers there were always in full sway. 
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Frederic rather liked the name, it met his needs, you see; 
And so he named his brand new palace, Sans-Souci. 


Alas! Is there a law upon this humble land of ours 

Which states that neighhors cannot live without their petty laws, 

That human nature’s selfishness and troubles which it brings 

Will always reign and stand between our miller and our king? 

On this occasion it is true, the king was much less wise. 

He coveted with all his heart the miller’s only prize. 

For they had made on paper the most elaborate plans 

Which did away entirely with the mill and all its lands. 

It seems that with the mill there, the view was much impaired ; 

“The avenue is hidden, the gardens much too small,” the king declared. 


Now the high and mighty overseer of all the royal buildings 

Called the miller in and said to him in a most important tone: 

“We need your mill. We'll pay you well. How much do you desire?” 
“Nothing,” answered Sans-Souci, “I’ll sell my mill to no one. 

“You say you need my mill—That’s good! My mill belongs to me. 
“To me I say—and just as much as Prussia is the king’s.” 

“Come now, your final word, my man, and think before you speak.” 
“And that’s my final word!” Of course this bold and shameless speech 
Was straightway told to the king; it caused an uproar, too! 

The king commanded. The miller was brought before the royal lord 
Who urged, entreated, flattered, and promised with no success at all 
For Sans-Souci would not give in; he had his special reasons. 

“My king,” he said, “Listen to me. How can I sell my house? 

“You see my father died there and there my son was born. 

“No place could mean more to me. You say that I am harsh perhaps. 
“And so?—lI’ll wager you’ve been harsh yourself at times. 

“You could not tempt me, sir, not with a thousand ducats. 

“You'll have to do without my mill. That’s all I have to say.” 


Now kings as a rule do not care to be teased, 

For it hurts their overgrown pride. 

They like what they want when they want it—no exception was Frederic the 
Second, 

Who furious now said, “I had the kindness to offer to buy 

“Your cheap little mill and the land all around it, 

“When without paying a cent I could take it away; 

“T am the master!” “You—take my mill! Ha! : 

That might be so if ’twere not for the judge we have at Berlin!” 
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The king lost his anger when these words he heard, 

For he was delighted that under his reign 

There were those who believed in justice. 

He turned to his courtiers, and laughed as he said, 

“On my faith, my dear sirs, it seems to me now 

“That our plans must be changed. 

“Keep your mill, Sans-Souci, your answer has pleased me a lot.” 


In any republic, no matter where, could one find a better done deed? 
However, don’t trust in this story too much—our king did not always concede. 
Though just to the miller, he could be quite sly, 

And just as inconsistent as you or I. 

For when he had conquered Silesia entire, 

He turned right around and set Europe on fire. 

For that is the way that a king gets his fun, 

(And all of us do the same thing—each one) 

Respecting a miller, and then the next day 

Just casually stealing a province away. 


(With a thousand apologies to Francois-Guillaume Andrieux) 


Viotet L. Gronserc, ’36 


Victor Hugo’s “A L’Epousee,” was written on the back of an envelope during the 


wedding ceremony of his daughter, whom he dearly loved; she was drowned when 
on her honeymoon. 


A L’Epousee —Hugo 
TO THE BRIDE 


Love him who loves thee so, and joy in him thou'lt find; 
Farewell! As thou hast been our own, his jewel be! 

My blessed daughter, go, a new hearth waits for thee; 
Hence take thy happiness; to us leave care behind! 

We have restrained thee here; ’tis there thou’rt wanted now; 
Daughter, bride, angel, child, thy added duty take. 

To us thy sighs, to him thy confidences make; 

Leave us a tear, but smile to him thy vow! 


Katuryn Scort, ’36 
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Alumni 


LUMNI, according to the diction- 

ary, are persons, formerly mem- 
bers of a school or college class, who 
have been graduated from the institu- 
tion of learning. But how much more 
the word means! An organization of 
such persons offers practically unlimited 
activity to the interested graduate. Who 
can estimate the full extent of its in- 
fluence on prospective students, on those 
benefited by its financial aid, and on the 
morale of a younger group? 

An association of graduates serves as 
a knot to bind together those former 
students who, since graduation, have 
scattered to various and distant parts, 
and who have become interested in 
varied professions and occupations. It 
sustains friendships which began in col- 
lege, and it makes possible an exchange 
of ideas among those who have develop- 
ed diversified interests. It serves to 
keep alive the spirit of each graduating 
class, to sustain interest in its school, 
and to enrich the traditions of the class 
and college. 

Such an organization is of value to 
its alma mater as well as to its mem- 
bers. Often, members of the society 
are influential in interesting younger 
people to study at the college from 
which they graduated. The graduates, 
by their character, their achievement, 
and their professional fitness, are surely 


indirectly a great influence upon younger 
students who are to follow in their foot- 
steps. The honor which an alumnus or 
alumna of a college gains for work well 
done certainly reflects honor on the in- 
stitution where he or she prepared for 
life work. In such a way, every grad- 
uate may help to gain recognition and 
esteem for his alma mater. 

One of the best ways in which alumni 
can show interest and materially aid 
their college is by the establishment of 
a fund for scholarships. By means of 
such an award, the group expresses its 
loyalty and gives true support to the ad- 
vancement of the future educational in- 
terest of the school. 

We are proud to acknowledge that 
Worcester State Teachers College has 
such an organization, a thoroughly alive 
one, which has recently shown an ac- 
tive material interest in the present and 
future of the college by establishing a 
scholarship fund. Already, this amounts 
to fifty dollars, and we are certain that 
it will be greatly increased in the near 
future. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
to our Graduates Association, and to 
congratulate the members on the fine 
spirit, the loyalty, and the interest 
which they have shown our college. 


Enity Roserts, ’37 
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*“Book People’ 


FTER the novelty wore off, I be- 
gan to dislike working in the store 
more and more. It was a big store, one 
of the many chain stores we have in 
America. It seemed like a lark at first, 
but after having to give up two football 
games and a party because it was Satur- 
day and I had to work, my enthusiasm 
in being a business woman took a de- 
cided slump. But this would never do. 
What if I did not like it? That made 
no difference. Thus it was, and I could 
make the best of it or not, just as I 
chose. 

I suppose a psychologist would call my 
scheme a means of compensation, but I 
gave it no such high sounding name. I 
just thought it would be fun to see how 
many “book people” I could find among 
all the individuals with whom I came 
in contact during the course of a day. 
Who knows but that some day I would 
be able to put them in a book myself! 
Furthermore, I have read in countless 
places that authors or aspiring authors 
should always be on the watch for pos- 
sible material and take advantage of all 
the actual living characters they can. 
There could be no better opportunity 
than this, and thus began my never end- 
ing game of “book people”. 

It is fun to try to discover the possi- 
bilities of a person in the space of a few 
minutes. Is he an “uncle” type, a 
father, a villain, a successful business 
man, or a hero? The list is never end- 
ing. It goes on and on, and of course 
there is a duplicate list for women, and 
then a special list for children. To be 
sure, these “book people” are very few 
and far between. Sometimes I do not 


Twenty 


find one for weeks on end. I often be- 
come discouraged and am about ready 
to give up hope when a particularly in- 
teresting character comes along and 
saves me. Many times, a person looks 
delightfully interesting from a distance 
and shows great possibility, but on 
closer view proves disappointing. This 
is especially true in the hero and heroine 
class. It is astonishing how few eligible 
people there are for either one! It 
seems as if there ought to be a countless 
number to choose from, yet they are the 
scarcest of all. 

I was anxious to start my catalogue 
and watched sharply for my first candi- 
date. I hoped he or she would be extra 
good, because it is always more fun to 
start out successfully. My diligence 
was finally rewarded handsomely late 
one afternoon when the most perfect 
villain imaginable walked into the store. 

I was delighted. I have always had 
a secret admiration for a real A-1 ras- 
cal; so, when my bad man appeared, I 
was happy. He so obviously filled the 
part. I gasped with astonishment at my 
first glimpse of him, for he was the 
most truly villainous looking person I 
had ever seen. As far as looks are con- 
cerned, he could easily compete with the 
blackest of black villains in the movies. 
He was such a big man to begin with. 
I, who am of ample proportion, felt de- 
lightfully small while standing near 
him for a brief second. His ragged black 
mustache and heavy dark brows, ef- 
ficiently aided by a two days’ growth of 
beard, gave a fierce and wicked look to 
his face. I could not see distinctly what 
his eyes were like, because it is rather 


disconcerting to gaze into a perfect 
stranger’s eyes—and such a dangerous 
looking stranger too! It is safe to 
guess that they were brown and cruel, 
at least I hope they were. A misshapen 
hat, dirty white shirt open at the throat, 
baggy stained trousers, and an old coat 
completed his disreputable attire. Yes, 
he admirably filled all the requisites. 
His big, dirty hands disarranged the 
counter display, and to cap it all he 
demanded in a gruff voice, “How much 
dat?” I gulped quickly and stammered 
out, “Ten cents each.” I was so busy 
looking at him that I clumsily dropped 
the ten cents as he passed it to me, and 
to my chagrin he apologized nicely, 
picked up the coin for me, and said 
“Thank you” when I gave him the 
package! Villains should not act in this 
manner; you might grow to like them! 
I decided to forget how polite he had 
been and stored him away in my mind 
as a true scoundrel for an old-fashioned 
melodrama. Perhaps that was not play- 
ing fair, but it would be a shame to 
waste such a perfect villain. 

Four long Saturdays passed before I 
realized that unconsciously, I had been 
seeing a lovely little book person for 
the last two Saturdays. This apparent 
carelessness on my part can perhaps be 
forgiven, for she was such a tiny, in- 
conspicuous little body. I did not notice 
her until she suddenly smiled at me one 
day rather shyly, and then hurried 
away. Her narrow little elflike face 
was transformed by that brief smile. 
Two unexpected dimples appeared, and 
her dark eyes twinkled like fireflies. It 
was as if a picture had been awakened. 
Not that she was an especially pretty 
person, but once you really looked at 
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her you knew that she was unusual. 
The quick movements of her body and 
the action of her thin legs seemed ex- 
pressive. Luckily, she returned every 
Saturday morning and her quick, pi- 
quant smile was always present. Her 
sharp, never-resting eyes took in much 
of the world about her than most of us 
older people manage to absorb. Her 
voice, too, was suited to her appearance. 
It was a thin, sweet voice that remind- 
ed me of the peeps of newly hatched 
chicks. Upon my asking, she told me 
last Saturday that she loved to read and 
spent all of her spare time with books. 
It was one more bond between us, and 
and now I eagerly await her arrival 
every Saturday. I feel that the day 
is not quite right until I have had my 
dose of her smile; it really is the best 
medicine anyone could ask for. 

A medicine of a different sort is Sir 
Guy. He made me realize that people 
of the preceding generation were just as 
romantic and fun loving as we are. I 
happened to hear someone call him Guy 
once, and I automatically prefixed the 
“Sir”. It seemed to belong to him. His 
becoming height, firm chin, dashing 
smile, merry eyes, and hair romantically 
gray at the temples—all went to make 
up a person who I have always thought 
would be an ideal “young uncle” who 
has an interesting habit of suddenly sur- 
prising the family by doing the most ex- 
traordinary things, such as taking his 
nearly grown up niece to the theater, 
bringing home unexpected boxes of 
candy, and when you least expect it, 
falling in love in the most romantic 
fashion. I will admit that I did not, 
think of all of these things the very 
first time I saw him, but here again I 
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was lucky, for he returned on three dif- 
ferent days, which gave me quite a good 
chance to learn what he was really like. 
The final interesting touch was an ar- 
resting throaty voice which had a most 
pleasing way of breaking into a chuckle 
unexpectedly. I really enjoyed secing 
him, and he furnished the absent-mind- 
ed clerk who waited upon him with food 
for many blissfully romantic thoughts. 
More days passed with no new ar- 
rivals until one day I was startled by 
a peculiar voice at my elbow—a voice 
which sounded as if at one time it had 
been broken to pieces and then patched 
again—meekly asking me if I cared to 
buy a pin cushion. If the voice had 
startled me, the owner of the voice 
astonished me. I could think of noth- 
ing but the old lady who was turned 
into a woodpecker in our old fairy story. 
However, instead of being as colorful 
as a woodpecker, this little old lady 
looked just like a wood thrush with its 
inconspicuous color. The resemblance 
was accentuated by the large brown 
blotches on her hands and face. Her 
old-fashioned brown dress buttoning 
high at the throat, nondescript neutral 
colored hat, and much used gray shawl 
gave her the appearance of being part 
of the landscape, and not a person at 
all. Her hooked nose, beady eyes, claw- 
like hands which grasped the handle of 
a basket, and the peculiar stooped way 
in which she walked, convinced me that 
she was indeed the old woman in the 
fairy story who was changed into a 
bird. I explained to her that we were 
not allowed to buy anything from cus- 
At this, she crept noiselessly 
I was rather 


tomers. 
away from the counter. 
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relieved to see her go. She had a de- 
pressing effect upon me, and I found 
myself shuddering and even peeping in 
a nearby mirror to see whether my nose 
was still as round as it usually is, and 
whether my eyes were of their usual 
size and shape. It took hours for the 
unpleasant effect of the bird-woman to 
wear off. I was glad when my mental 
picture of her grew dim and faded. 


As the weeks pass my list grows 
longer and the game grows more inter- 
esting, yet with all my diligent search- 
ing, I have been unable to find a real 
hero and heroine. Some looked very 
promising and interesting from a dis- 
tance, but on closer view proved disap- 
pointing, or more often unsuitable. Such 
a one was the dashing young hero who 
could not pass a mirror without sur- 
reptitiously adjusting his hat and tie, or 
the beautiful, starry eyed heroine whose 
vocabulary seemed to be composed of 
slang and a few English words. I 
thought once I had a heroine in a viva- 
cious little person, but she proved to be 
so merry and impudent that I put, her 
down as a mischief-making young sister 
instead. I have not given up my search 
for the two chief characters; and per- 
haps it is just as well that I have not yet 
found them, for in the process of char- 
acter analysis, I have discovered many 
other “gold nuggets” which otherwise 
would have passed unnoticed. Each 
day the game grows more fascinating, 
and each day my list of “book people” 
increases. Perhaps they may yet meet - 
each other within the pages of the same 
book. 

Neti Coco, ’38 


Book Reviews 


It is often interesting to note how 
the same book is regarded by different 
persons. In this instance, the novel 
“Vein of Iron” has been criticized fav- 
orably by two readers. 

Vein of Iron—Ellen Glasgow. 

Vein of Iron is the story of Ada Fin- 
castle, treating her life-span from that 
of a little girl to a middle aged woman. 
It is the story of family life in the Great 
Valley of Virginia. Ellen Glasgow ex- 
cels in the depth and richness of her 
characters: Ada’s father, a philosopher 
and once a clergyman, who because of 
heterodoxy had been expelled from 
church; Mary Evelyn, Ada’s physically 
frail mother, who also had her phil- 
osophy; Ada’s grandmother, who was 
a staunch Scotch Presbyterian; and Aunt 
Maggie, who always followed the dic- 
tates of her heart. Ada lived through 
personal disaster, and through the war 
and post-war days, experiencing sorrow 
and need. Yet, the vein of iron in her 
depth of being would not even bend, 
although it seemed that the strongest 
vein would have to break under the 
force of such a life. 

Death, life, hope and despair are all 
here, making Vein of Iron a book 
which will not be easily forgotten by 
anyone who reads it. 


Rita Muttan, 736 


* * * 


Vein of Iron by Ellen Glasgow is 
the story of the Fincastles, a Scotch 
Presbyterian family living in the Great 
Valley of Virginia. The Fincastles had 
“character” and “strong blood”, as 
Grandmother Fincastle would say, and 
their “vein of iron” reveals itself in the 


characters of Grandmother herself, Ada, 
and her mother and father. The mat- 
riarch, Grandmother. Fincastle, is a 
strong, god-fearing woman whose only 
lasting defeat in life has been the sore 
trial of seeing her son John cast out of 
the ministry. John Fincastle is a free- 
thinking philosopher who finds sufficient 
happiness for one lifetime in writing his 
great work (a history of religion 
throughout the ages) and in his frail, 
courageous wife, Mary Evelyn, whose 
gay, unconquerable spirit makes their 
lives ever happy. Through the hard 
years from 1901 to the present day, the 
integrity and the fortitude of the Fin- 
castles stand as security against time 
and change. 

The story of Ada Fincastle and 
Ralph McBride—their early disappoint- 
ment and separation, the brief fulfilment 
and the lasting completeness of their 
love—becomes a real and stirring drama. 
In their conflict with fate, the author 
paints a true and gripping picture of 
the post-war conditions which have 
ruined lives and broken characters of 
folk in whom the “vein of iron” ran 
less perceptibly than in the Fincastles. 

Miss Glasgow’s beautiful singing 
prose added to the vigorous, yet sensi- 
tive, portrayal of a fine theme, makes 
Vein of Iron a truly fine book. 


Spring Came On Forever—Bess Streeter 


Aldrich. 


Bess Streeter Aldrich’s latest book 
Spring Came On Forever is in her usual 
vein. Writing of the middlewest she 
knows so well, Miss Aldrich relates the 
history of two German pioneer families 
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through the generations from 1866 to 
the present day. 

Amalia Stoltz and Matthias Meier, 
descendants of Illinois farmer folk, are 
among the first group of Lutherans to 
found a new settlement in Nebraska. 
Separated by circumstances and “remem- 
bering their love as it was in the spring- 
time”, Amalia and Matthias settle in 
different sections of the new territory; 
Amalia to follow the husband of her 
father’s choice, Herman Holmsdofer, in- 
to the new, raw farmlands; Matthias, 
sensing business opportunities, to-estab- 
lish himself at Lincoln. Thus Amalia 
becomes the sturdy, dutiful wife of a 
homesteader, suffering the hardships 
common to all people who earn their 
living from the soil, while Matthias 
steadily prospers in the rapidly develop- 
ing city. Spring follows spring and 
life goes on, heightened only by periods 
of added stress in such periodic occur- 


rences as droughts, sandstorms, floods, - 
and blizzards. And so unroll the lives of 
three generations of Holmsdofers and 
Meiers. 

The character of Amalia emerges as 
a dominant figure. In this excellent 
portrayal, the readers of A Lantern In 
Her Hand and Miss Bishop —recog- 
nize Miss Aldrich’s superior touch in 
depicting the heart of a fine. woman. 
Sensing the beauty and completeness of 
the story of Amalia and Matthias, one 
wishes that the author had confined 
herself to telling their tale rather than 
to rounding out the family history in 
prosiac fashion. 

Spring Came On Forever may be 
termed a “good” book. In some places 
it approaches artistic heights, but on the 
whole, it is a simple account of the lives 
of pioneer people told in the easy man- 
ner of one who enjoys the telling. 

Jeanne Betiszez, 37 
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EDITORIAL 


Your Reflection 


ECENTLY, we have received in- 
quiries concerning the purpose of 
our periodical. These questions showed 
not only a sincere interest in the stu- 
dents’ own magazine, but exhibited also 
a desire to arrive at a definite conception 
of the form which a meaningful maga- 
zine should assume. Journalism is such 
a broad term that the mere mention 
of it brings to mind a variety of edited 
matter ranging from the cartoon to the 
scholarly treatise. Yet, there exist two 
distinct fields in journalistic endeavor: 
the newspaper, an instrument of transi- 
tory import, and the magazine, an organ 
of greater permanence. The Quar- 
TERLY Review is, naturally, an illustra- 
tion of the latter class. Whatever 
material it undertakes to publish, then, 
should arouse a greater depth of feeling 
than do the “news” and “notes” which, 
though valuable, appeal for the mo- 
ment of reading only. This quality of 
permanence is achieved by the written 
thought or fact which is intrinsically of 
such value that the reader will find it 
almost as entertaining and informative 
upon the second reading as upon the 
first. 

However, suggestions have been for- 
warded advising the use of news arti- 
cles, that is, of printing in summary 
form all events that have occurred in 
the preceding eight weeks. Such proce- 
dure would infringe upon newspaper 
practice, and we have not, as yet, ar- 
rived at the point where we have need 
to publish daily or weekly newspapers. 
Nor can we, at this time, conceive the 


universal desire for the printing of 
“news” when delightfully comfortable 
substitutes exist in the form of daily 
social chats which have welded us so 
closely together. It seems obvious that 
knowledge of school activities accumu- 
lated over the quarterly period would 
be far in advance of the actual publi- 
cation. 

What, then, are the purposes and 
standards of the QUARTERLY REVIEW? 
It is impossible to state precisely and 
definitely an exact routine that should 
be followed. We expect constant changes 
to be made as concepts change with ad- 
vancing time. In general, however, our 
prime concern is to gain the approval 
of the members of the college and at 
the same time be truly representative 
of the fine spirit and decidedly high 
quality of literary and educational ex- 
pression of which they are capable. 
Specifically, this aim may be accom- 
plished only with the codperation of the 
entire student body. A majority of the 
students have not yet realized that the 
magazine should be as much an integral 
part of their school life as are other ac- 
tivities which broaden and color their 
experiences. The staff is the chosen 
medium by means of which worthy 
facts, and fiery, witty, humorous, or 
subtle thoughts are given substance in 
print. It is altogether undesirable for 
the magazine to become unique in that 
it portray the work of a single group 
of faithful writers. The realization of 
our purpose calls for a greater participa- 
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tion, and in the unlimited fields of 
original poetry, drama (our prolific 
playwrights have for some reason neg- 
lected to produce dramatic literature), 
stories, educational features, and other 
types of prose, the facile and ambitious 
penwomen should find little difficulty in 
securing an appealing topic for elabora- 
tion. Ideally, the magazine, too, should 
foster private research, and thereby en- 
courage temporary satisfaction of “in- 
tellectual curiosity” the essence of which 
is the insatiable desire to learn. The 
quality of writing, naturally, depends 
upon the character of the author, upon 
her immediate turn of mind, and upon 
inherent writing ability; yet, personal 
dignity and keen intelligence will govern 
the choice of topic and its treatment, will 
discriminate between the subtle wit and 
the obvious humor, and finally, between 
the improper exaggeration of abuses and 
the offering of constructive remedial 


measures for the treatment of these 
abuses. 

The QuarTERLY REVIEW is young, 
but as a true expression of the group 
that it represents, it eagerly seeks ad- 
vancement. The next gradual, logical 
step is the transformation from quarterly 
publications to monthly reviews, with, 
perhaps, the addition of a greater num- 
ber of pages. In aiding the magazine in 
its growth, remember that it is attempt- 
ing to reflect a lively, wholesome spirit 
that delights in intellectual creations, and 
that an essential, fundamental element 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW must be a 
brightness and a sparkle that should per- 
meate the editions as living evidence of 
an awakened, throbbing, permanent in- 
terest on the part of every student—an 
interest of such proportion that when 
you open the periodical to read its con- 
tents, you will find therein your own 
reflection. 

ETHEL FisHer, 736 


Mornings From a Hilltop 


When the fog, on autumn mornings, bathes the land in misty surf, 
Till all but crests are lost in airy waves, 

Then the islands of the hilltops pierce the ocean of low clouds, 
While all the lowland’s lost in deep sea caves. 


But the early wakened chimneys of the factories far beyond 
Appear above the haze like cruising ships, 

For the real makes the fancy, draws an ocean view on land, 
With airy nothing all the scene equips. 


But a Cinderella swiftness soon dissolves my ocean view 
And whisks the foamy waters to one side; 

Then the echoed roar of traffic climbs above the muffling haze, 
The realness which my fancy could not hide. 
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Mary Rocuette, ’38 


Student Classroom Activity on the College Level 


The fascinating phase of the teaching 
profession is that no single method may 
be used in all classroom situations. It 
is therefore of little value to say that a 
certain procedure is superior to all 
others; adaptation must be made to age 
levels, mental maturity, and according 
to subject matter. On the college level, 
however, two methods have become ex- 
tremely popular: the older, established 
lecture method and the panel discussion 


method, which offers a comparatively 
new type of educational work. These 
need not necessarily conflict since it is 
possible to utilize both systems where 
time and subject matter are favorable. 
The following articles present explana- 
tions of the two types of activities and 
at the same time set forth opinions based 
upon individual research, concerning the 
value of each method. 


Exploring the Panel Method 


N APPARENT, distinguishing 
characteristic of the panel situa- 

tion is its simplicity with its freedom and 
open discussion on any subject or prob- 
lem of significance to an interested 
codperated body of students. To obtain 
the maximum results in the healthy 
“panel” atmosphere, we need this defi- 
nite setting: a capable group chairman, 
a selected panel, the expected freedom 
and informality, a responsive audience, 
a set of definite, vital problems involy- 
ing everyone present, participants with 
an adequate social training and knowl- 
edge in the field, and an abundance of 
encouragement, geniality, and participa- 
tion based upon the sound foundation 
of sufficiently high-rated I. Q.’s. Many 
minor techniques must be well in hand 
before our situation can be turned into 
action. Limiting unnecessary discussion, 
securing proper attitudes and responses 
from the chairs, dealing with minor 
irritations, summarizing findings, have 
all to be developed. The panel then 
becomes a form of socialization—not 
formal enough to limit individualism 


and not so informal as to become mean- 
ingless. 

Why the Panel method in the class- 
room at all? Recall your own classes 
conducted in this manner. Whether 
aware of the fact or not, we all have 
felt its worth and aims put into daily 
realization. Its purpose is to free the 
student from “stage fright” before she 
has to face a group of children in an 
actual classroom situation. That means 
the building up of self-expression in the 
presence of an audience. The above aim, 
which finds realization in the panel 
method, is a desired end which permeates 
our professional institution. Self-reli- 
ance, poise, initiative, and ease of speech 
are terms which sound like excerpts 
from our list of professional standards. 
Yet if we develop these virtues until 
they become part of us, they can be 
taken advantageously into the classroom, 
kitchen, office, or wherever we choose 
to work. We desire to develop initiative 
by having students discover and select 
the essentials, organize and phrase in 
their own terms the information and 
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materials found for presentation to the 
class for discussion. The panel method 
also promotes in the student a sense of 
responsibility to make the most of her 
opportunities in any subject or sphere 
of education. ‘This sense of responsi- 
bility oftentimes finds no room for de- 
velopment and may remain stagnant in 
a more formal method of presentation. 
We supplement, in this manner, educa- 
tional theory with actual teaching ex- 
perience, thus putting to use not only the 
philosophical approach, but also the 
scientific. Evaluation on the part of 
the audience is possible and recom- 
mended as an aid in developing the stu- 
dent’s judgment. Here is a further 
advantage that may seem minor in some 
cases, but to us it is vital. The students 
may gain full benefit from reference 
materials on various subjects, especially 
where there are large classes and the 
sources or source books are limited in 
number. The newest and most up-to- 
date materials in selected form are 
brought before the class by the panels of 
student-teachers without delay and con- 
fusion. 

The situation, the idea, and the ideal 
have been presented. Now, a living ex- 
ample will support these abstractions. 

In the spring of 1934, the schools in 
Maryland undertook an experiment to 
determine with accuracy the standing of 
the panel discussion method compared 
with another system. Three groups of 
twenty-seven pupils each, of equal intel- 
ligence quotient, equal educational rat- 
ing and equal age, participated. One 
group was used as the control group 
throughout the experiment which lasted 
eight weeks. At the beginning, one be- 
gan as a panel group, the other used the 
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lecture method. Later the two groups 
exchanged procedures. Finally, reliable 
and valid tests were administered; they 
consisted of objective items of fact and 
thought questions. Four definite steps 
were taken in the panel procedure. First, 
the teacher initiated the panel method 
by describing the technique to be used 
and the subjects to be investigated; no 
suggestions of the desired conclusions 
were given. Second, the group accepted 
the challenge and began to search for 
the necessary information to answer the 
problem. Third, the panels met to com- 
pare their data and to exchange and 
evaluate their ideas. Fourth, the teacher 
tested the group. Four panel topics 
were offered for the first four weeks. 
A panel consisting of eight pupils chose 
its chairman and set to work on the 
week’s topic. Three days were set aside 
for the collecting of the necessary in- 
formation; the selected panel worked on 
its questions, while the rest of the group 
followed an outline of subject matter. 
The fourth day was one of discussion in 
the one panel alone, and the chairman 
summarized the conclusions. The next 
day, the rest of the class was admitted 
to the discussion. Speeches as such were 
absolutely prohibited; speech was de- 
fined as uninterrupted talking, lasting 
more than one minute. Work began 
then with the other panels. The teacher 
set up the guide questions, the aims, and 
the objectives. When testing time came, 
the panel method showed results that 
were superior to the other method— 
the lecture lesson. However, there was 
an implication that the higher the in- 
telligence or the more advanced the 
school, the better the results of this 
system. Naturally, then, if. we apply 
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this device scientifically, we may look 
forward to maximum results whenever 
the panel is employed at our college. 
At the same time, the panel discussion 
method is a practical medium for the 
securing of educational democracy and 
individualism. 

As with all that is novel, all that is 
modern, care must be taken in its use. 
The counsellor, guide, or instructor, 
must continually plan, making necessary 
changes as the need arises. Courses in 
methods and techniques of teaching lend 
themselves much better to student-teach- 
ing activities than do content or cultural 
subjects which, of course, require a rich 
background as a basis for interpretation 
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of surface facts. We of the classroom 
are well aware of the drawbacks of the 
panel method. Students may read, and 
literally recite the work of the author. 
It takes the unusual student to raise 
issue with the author, to analyze, chal- 
lenge, and endeavor to think out the 
true results. Thus, in order that the 
pupils gain the proper prospective, 
coaching is necessary. Class discussion 
must be encouraged; there must be give 
and take of differing opinions. The 
constant endeavor must be to promote 
situations which portray as faithfully as 
possible the life situations which new 
teachers will be called upon to meet. 
GreTALyn I, Lunp, ’37. 


The Lecture Method 


HE college student realizes very 
early in his career that the cur- 
riculum of an institution of higher 
learning differs indeed from preceding 
secondary school work. Life at the col- 
lege presents new and varied problems, 
and the greatest of these is an adjust- 
ment to the lecture method, a mode of 
teaching which is by far the most preva- 
lent in the various fields of advanced 
education. In recent years, however, this 
method has become a target for criti- 
cisms, and arguments have been pre- 
sented both for and against its general 
use. Educators have debated the rela- 
tive merits of the lecture lesson and of 
a combination of it with other methods. 
Those who claim this accepted proce- 
dure to be inefficient have advanced the 
following weaknesses: There is some dan- 
ger that in following the lecture method, 
the teacher tends to do most of the work, 


with the result that the student fails 
to make desirable reactions. Pupil 
activity may be discouraged. The stu- 
dent feels no responsibility during the 
period; he listens leisurely and takes 
notes as the instructor contributes in- 
formation. After a time, he develops a 
sense of comfort and security, and sits 
back. A second disadvantage that has 
been set forth is the inability of the 
lecture method to make permanent im- 
pressions. Many a student entering the 
classroom may have completely forgot- 
ten even the theme of the last lesson. 
To be sure, he takes notes, but these, 
says the critic, have proved to be the 
bane of the lecture method. A student 
in his effort to record a point just con- 
cluded, loses not only the thought of 
what he is attempting to write, but also 
the new fact or idea which the teacher, 
who may be speaking too fast, is now 
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explaining. He then drops both ideas 
from his notes and waits for the next 
step in the development of the lesson. 
Thus, one may find gaps in the notes 
which have been taken; they cannot 
be, therefore, readily interpreted when 
the student tries to review the content 
of a previous lecture. 

Of course, if these statements are true, 
such procedure is of little or no value. 
Let us, however, observe the other as- 
pects of the lecture method. 

Numerous advantages are easily recog- 
nized. A strong feature of the lecture 
method is that the teacher in a certain 
number of lecture periods may present 
a well organized unit of information 
which ordinarily takes weeks or months 
to discover and to organize; it is obvi- 
ous that a student could not possibly 
cover the wide number of sources uti- 
lized by the instructor. At the same 
time, a good lecturer always presents 
more than mere items or printed matter ; 
he adds his own generalizations, his own 
valuable viewpoints; he summarizes and 
explains the conditions that govern 
movements; he shows results of his own 
research, and saturates the entire pres- 
entation with the wealth of his own 
experiences and keen insight. Finally, 
a full bibliography of both original 
source material and reference books is 
an integral part of every efficient lecture 
course. The outside reading may well 
be regarded as a means of enrichment 
which supplements and complements the 
work in class. Another distinct advan- 
tage is that during the course of the 
lecture, the very latest information is 
added. A student who depends solely 
upon textbooks will find some of his 
information already, partially or wholly, 
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out of date. By means of the lecture 
method, the student is well informed on 
current material, for the college profes- 
sor is constantly keeping himself well 
read in connection with the newest de- 
velopments, particularly those concern- 
ing his own subject. Thus, lectures are 
continually revised for the purpose of 
discarding old material and making way 
for the new. Recent authors are used 
as sources of additional information; the 
material lectured upon is therefore more 
valid and at the same time, the student 
becomes familiar with the works of fa- 
mous authorities and writers whom he 
otherwise might not have known. 

A third distinct advantage of the lec- 
ture method is that the teacher himself 
can give added animation to the course 
through his personality and wide contact 
with human nature. Aside from the 
technical features which have been dis- 
cussed above, we should take into con- 
sideration the human elements as found 
in the teacher-pupil situation in the lec- 
ture room. A lecturer of fine ability 
can establish definite contact between 
himself and his listeners. During the 
course of the class period, opportunities 
are often given for open discussion of 
problems. It is here that the superiority 
of the lecture method over the panel 
method is marked, for these discussions 
involve not only the application of pre- 
viously gained knowledge, but demand 
also a keen ability to realize the signifi- 
cance of facts and to form relationships 
that will explain the problem at hand. 
A deep sense of responsibility rests with 
the student to be prepared to participate 
intelligently in a class discussion. Usual- 
ly, the lecture material is presented so 
clearly, logically, and forcefully, that 
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not only are notes taken with almost a 
Super-sense, but because the process of 
development is evident, they are gen- 
erally easily recalled both for unexpected 
discussions and written reviews. In- 
deed (if one may be permitted a bit of 
humor at this point), the only criticism 
of an alert lecturer that may bear 
weight is that because of the interest 
he arouses, because of the compelling 
personality of the speaker, a student may 
be so engrossed in the material as to for- 
get the need for note-taking! 

The lecture method trains the listener 
to develop keener auditory and visual 
powers. At the same time the student 
learns to appreciate good lecturers and 
worthy material when presented. The 
student must be mentally active during 
the lecture, giving close attention to the 
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speaker and eliminating all outside dis- 
tractions. With a subject of common 
interest as a medium, the intelligent lec- 
turer will have little difficulty in reach- 
ing and holding the attention and in- 
terest of the student. 

Personal experiences with the lecture 
method has proved it to be the most 
helpful in college work. It is hard to 
judge one method as being absolutely 
superior and free from weaknesses. It 
is generally acknowledged that no one 
method has a monopoly in the teaching 
procedure, for the method which secures 
the intended aim in a particular lesson 
is the best in that instance, but when a 
person reaches the college grade, he 
should be able to study successfully un- 
der the lecture method. 

Mary G. Murray, ’37 


Parallel Lines 


Something had muted your careless voice 
As you passed my sheltered place; 
Fate had not meant that I hear your song, 


Or see your face; 


And yet, by a Puckish whim of chance, 
I caught a brief, eye-corner glance. 


Half-seen, half-dreamed was the form I saw, 
And curious, I would have followed then, 
But my companions had recognized 
The figure that hurried from the glen, 


And seeing the slanting look of my eye 
They troubled to warn, scarce knowing why. 


“You are only a child,—a child!” they said, 
“And parallel lines may never meet. 

His life is molded, the pattern set.” 
But I only heard your hurrying feet 
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Taking you swiftly out of my life. 
“He will bring you no peace, but restless strife . . 


The shadows were long on the narrow road, 
But it led to you, and the way was cool 

Though the word that the gossiping leaves passed round 
Was a frightening syllable. Fool . . . fool. . . fool... 


Through the hedge I watched you a little while, 
And heard you singing, and saw you smile. 


Then I paused, impatient, by a tree, 
And whistled an innocent, catching air 
That threaded its way across the dusk, 
And tempting, stopped where you waited there 


Till you parted the branches and scaled the fence 
Just where the boughs towered highest over. 
That hour was sweet amidst the clover. 


“What is your name?” you asked at last, 
And I hid my pale, soft hands in the grass. 
“Only a vagrant gypsy girl, 
And all alike are the men who pass!” 


Yet only a moment your face was white, 
Then you laughed, relieved, to the quiet night. 


“Parallel lines may never meet; 

The day has been charming here, and sweet, 
But my life is molded, its pattern set. 

And gypsies, they tell me, soon forget.” 


Shadowed and long was the narrow road, 
And the sky was fiercely black 

Where the stars hung low and trembling 
As I followed my sad way back. 


“There is scent of hay in your hair,” they said, 
But I smiled a little, and shook my head, 
And “No,” I said with traitorous lie 
When they asked “Did you find him?” “No, not I.” 
Berrie Bexk, ’36 


Geographical Factors in the Fall of Rome 


N THE course of the downfall of 
Rome, social, economic, political, 
and geographic forces all played a part. 
It is generally conceded, however, that 
the two paramount causes for the fall of 
this great power were the invasions of 
the barbarians and the internal decay 
due to the weakening of the military and 
civic morale. Both of these causes have 
a strong geographical aspect and were 
the result of factors operative over a 
long period of time. To the geographer 
an analysis of these causes presents an 
interesting problem. 

To understand the reasons for the in- 
vasions of the barbarians, it is necessary 
to go back many hundreds of years. 
From his original home in central Asia, 
if this was his first habitat, man moved 
to the fertile plains of China and there 
built up a great empire. As the power 
of the empire grew, the constant inroads 
and plunderings of new migrants be- 
came annoying, and the Great Wall of 
China was built to shut out further 
invasion. In erecting this wall, care was 
taken to enclose within all land capable 
of supporting an agricultural population. 
Consequently, to the people outside the 
Empire was left only the poorer and 
arid land on which they might eke out 
a living. Since a settled agricultural life 
was not possible because of the short 
growing season and the lack of rainfall 
during the summer, these people were 
forced to become nomads. The num- 
ber of persons that a square mile of land 
can support under nomadic conditions is 
relatively few, and as the number of 
these nomadic people increased, many 
found it necessary to seek new grazing 


lands. Furthermore, geographers are 
generally agreed that there occurred in 
Asia a gradual diminishing in the rain- 
fall which caused seas and lakes to shrink 
and vegetation to die. Thus the neces- 
sity for migrating was increased. To 
quote Prince Kropotkin, a prominent 
Russian geographer: “It must have been 
the rapid desiccation of this region 
which compelled its inhabitants . . . to 
produce those great migrations and in- 
vasions of Europe which took place dur- 
ing the first centuries of our era.” 

In the search for new pasture lands, 
the cold, bleak plains of the north were 
not inviting, the Great Wall of China 
discouraged eastward invasion, and the 
lofty peaks of the Himalayas to the south 
presented an insurmountable barrier. 
The path to the west alone offered little 
resistance, for here a great plain pro- 
vided an open highway. The nomads 
moved westward and then south to the 
regions north of the Roman Empire. 
Here on the vast plains north of the 
Black and the Caspian Seas strong men 
were produced, for under the extremes 
of a continental climate such as are 
found in the interior, only the healthy, 
sturdy individual could survive. "While 
these barbarians were growing stronger 
and increasing in number with each suc- 
ceeding generation, the Mediterranean 
peoples to the south were becoming 
weaker and fewer in number, and were, 
therefore, unable to curb the invasions 
of the nomads as they sought room for 
expansion. 

The existence of a strong race to the 
north might not have been so fatal for 
Rome if there had not been internal 
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decay. There were several factors re- 
sponsible for this decay which showed 
itself in the decrease of the stamina of 
the Roman people. In the first place, 
the ease of living at Rome tended to 
make people soft. Later, with the influx 
of foreign peoples, there occurred a 
dilution of the Roman stock through 
intermarriage. This was advantageous 
in so far as it increased the population, 
but these people did not possess an ap- 
preciation for Roman culture and did 
not preserve it. 

Another factor in the weakening of 
the Roman people was malaria. Three 
major conditions are necessary for its 
occurrence. First, there must be a per- 
son or persons who already have the 
malarial parasite. Second, since malaria 
is generally transmitted by the Anopheles 
mosquito, they must be present. Third, 
if there are to be sufficient Anopheles 
mosquitos to present a hazard, there 
must be suitable conditions and places 
for breeding in enormous numbers. The 
last two of these conditions were present 
in Rome. The marshy lowlands of the 
west coast of Italy were excellent places 
for mosquito breeding. The first condi- 
tion was probably not present in the 
early days. It is believed that malaria 
was brought into Italy by Hannibal’s 
soldiers, for up to the time of his in- 
vasion and during his wars the Roman 
soldiers were strong, able men who 
could not have been the offspring of 
malarial parents. The fact that from 
this time on there was a noticeable de- 
crease in the number of youths fit for 
military service seems to confirm this 
belief. 

Another evidence of internal decay at 
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Rome was the existence of a city mob 
which lived on the dole and was amused 
at public expense. In the early days, 
Roman ships sought foreign markets for 
luxuries. As Rome became more ur- 
banized and farming decreased, there 
was not enough food raised at home and 
Roman merchants had to seek the gran- 
aries of Egypt and Carthage for wheat 
to feed the city mob. The decrease in 
farming and the growth of the city 
mob was inevitable, for the soils of Italy 
had deteriorated because they had been 
overworked and had not been renewed 
with fertilizers. Such soils could no 
longer support a population of one thou- 
sand per square mile as they once had 
done. Then too, the small peasant 
farmer lost his land when large estates 
were created. The only alternative for 
him was to go to the city and join the 
city mob. Thus, the population of 
hardy agricultural people decreased and 
fewer able-bodied men were reared for 
the Roman armies. 

As previously stated, there were other 
causes contributing to the fall of Rome; 
but it was the interaction of two forces, 
the invasions of the barbarians and the 
internal decay, which were of greatest 
importance. Geography played a major 
role in both of these causes, for the 
desiccation of the plains of central Asia 
drove the barbarian hordes southwest- 
ward into a region where climate fa- 
vored the rise of a strong, healthy race 
that could not be held back by a people 
to the south that had become physically 
weak. Furthermore, geographical con- 
ditions were responsible in part for the 
weakening of the Roman people, First, 
there were optimum climatic and topo- 


graphical conditions for malaria which 
undermined the health of the people. 
Second, the depletion of the soil caused 
the number of sturdy farmers to de- 
crease, the city mob to rise, and the de- 
pendence of Rome on other regions for 
food to be greater. 


Dorotuy Carson, ’36 
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Spark-Wind-Dust-Marrow-Memory 


N_ from secret marshes, from 

bleached tufts of coarse grass 
sloping to the brook, a skeleton stalks 
rattling Its thin bones. Its greyed frame 
gleams in the moonlight and black bone- 
shadow stripes the meadow. Not a 
meagre shred of flesh clings to this skele- 
ton; it was eaten away by sluggish 
worms who live only because they feast 
on Death. . . . The rotting planks still 
bridge the brook, more worn and splin- 
tered, cracked by countless frosts . . . 
yet they are there, and the water-spirit 
still murmurs at the soggy roots of elms 
and silver birches. Does It linger to dip 
its bones in the cold stream? (Long, 
ah, long ago, there was one who knew 
the water-spirit . . .) Along the rut- 
ted cow path where the puddles chill to 
fragile mirrors for lonely stars, the 
clank of bones sounds on stones. The 
wind roars in merry whirls in the hollow 
skull that once lodged a brain, weaves 
through the slits between Its teeth in 
an invisible thread; windstreams rush 
through Its empty sockets. . . . The 
moon barred with narrow purple clouds 
rises into a purer air and shines between 
the curving ribs of the skeleton as It 
clicks up the hill of frozen mud and 
pebbles worn round by time. Moon- 
streams pour between ribs on which the 


wind plays eerie music of Death and 
Night. . . . Over the marshes is the 
weed-grown railroad track, and the 
lights of the town seem planted upon 
the sleepers. A ribbon of track is liquid 
silver . . Does the skeleton know? 
Its bones clank on the crusty earth as 
It wanders along, staring empty-skulled 
at clouds dipped in moon-rain. The 
trees are hung with star-dust and their 
boughs sway in the wind ... but It 
does not know. Yet, it must be that 
in the marrow of Its bare bones lies 
hidden some magic thread of other days 

. . else why would It choose to haunt 
this place. . .? 

“I will return to thee, Amerlane .. .” 


Strange that It walks this lonely road 
... There, by the broken stone wall, at 
the crest of the hill, does It pause? 


“As long as water runs on hard, 
wet clay . .. as long as puddles 
freeze to crystal in muddy lanes at 
night .. . I will remember. . . .” 


Does It bend Its bony joints ever so 
little at the foot of that towering oak? 
Its frame can yet bend in wind-rhythm ; 
It could turn Its skull to the sky even 
now, though It will not see twigs brush- 
ing casual ashes from the blazing stars. 
Oh, but one cannot know whether It 
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pauses, whether in the marrow of Its 
bones there is a remembrance of dreams, 
for it is dark, so very, very dark. Far, 
far away a train whistle blows; moan- 
ing out of loneliness, it breaks silence 
with a cry that will never quite be 
stilled . . . will never be quite forgot- 
ten by the meadow-moles and wild rab- 
bits that chance to be abroad. But does 
It hear? The flesh of Its ears has drop- 
ped away and cobwebs cling to naked 
bone and emptiness. Yet, there must 
be that thread ... that shred... 
that fairy drop of divine remembrance 
in its marrow . Sirius, faithful 
comrade of wanderers, sparkles rain- 
bow-hued in the eastern sky as the windy 
frame descends the hill. It has passed 
. passed . . . passed . . . and one 
will never know whether It has for- 
gotten. Yet that It should haunt this 
hill and this oak is strange . 
Moonbeams splash on Its 
smooth skull as It strides down, down 


to the graveyard across the field where 
the white stones move at midnight to 
let the ghosts arise and dance. Slowly, 
It drags Its swinging bones over the 
grass to a shallow grave. For eterni- 
ties It has haunted this region, and until 
its bones have melted to dust, It will 
walk over the muddy road when the 
moon is full. It remembers . . . for 
the wind says so, and the wind knows 
all secrets of ghosts risen from airless 
graves. There will be one night when 
It will no longer walk the earth, aeons 
hence, yet that night will be . . . what 
then? Then, ah, then the blending of 
bone-dust with earth-spirit . . the 
consummation of this wind-beaten wan- 
dering . . . the fulfilment of the oath 
which the elves have printed on dead 
leaves in the gutter . . . the oath which 
the wind remembers. . . 
“I will be with thee . . 
Amerlane. . .” 
VircintA Burke, 738 


. always... 


One’s Life Is His Own 


PRING had tarried, but finally she 
had tripped forth and like a shy, 
blushing lassie was charming the coun- 
tryside with her dainty dress and modest 
manner. A breath of fragrance blew in 
from the moonlit meadows, mixed with 
the perfume-scents of tulip cups and 
cherry blossoms. Occasional whiffs of 
the fresh paint on a little bungalow re- 
minded one that everything was real— 
that spring was more than a fairyland. 
Peace was everywhere. The little 
bungalow seemed a haven from all the 
ills of life, as it rested in its own little 
valley in front of a maple grove. Tulip- 
bordered flagstone walks led to the front 
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entrance; the windows were small, few 
and dark, There were irregular, curi- 
ous patterns on the shingled roof, where 
the moon shone through among the 
cherry blooms. The very smallness of 
the home gave it a compact appearance, 
an aspect of permanence. In fact, it 
looked like an independent individual— 
sufficient unto itself. 

Mr. Langston had not quite fallen 
asleep when the noisy call of his front 
door knocker roused him from the 
dreamy conception of a new plot. The 
heavy raps sounded exaggerated, like 
sudden claps of thunder on a warm, 
drowsy day; by their persistence, they 


distorted the thematic quiet of the un- 
written story; they jangled against the 
peace so habitual to the author’s mind, 
and so typical of his simple cottage. 

The old gentleman rose slowly, and 
with the deliberation of one long used 
to ease and luxury, slipped into dressing- 
gown and mules. An impressive figure 
he was, with thick, shining, white hair 
softening a wide forehead and resolute, 
black eyes, which once might have 
flashed with ready wit, but which, to- 
night, as for many years, shone only 
with warm geniality. A square chin 
and a well-formed mouth—a refined 
mouth which seldom betrays one’s emo- 
tions—added greater dignity to his 
large face. His firm step, and his mighty 
frame, still straight and muscular, be- 
spoke his characteristic self-control. 

“Unusual to be disturbed so late in 
the evening,” mused Mr. Langston, as 
he neared the door. 

“Please, sir, could you direct us to 
the Wilson farm?” was the request 
which greeted him. 

Mr. Langston looked out upon a 
young man in fashionable evening dress, 
and recalled that it was Banquet Eve- 
ning, the social event of the county 
horse-show. 

“Why, certainly, the Wilsons are my 
neighbors. They live up the road just 
a bit,” replied the old man. 

“That’s queer. The last time we 
were here, there wasn’t a sign of anyone 
living within two miles of them,” came 
the surprised return. “We have always 
supposed that to be at least one of 
Grandfather Wilson’s wishes that the 
descendants would never violate—selling 
any part of the old homestead,” and the 
young gentleman eyed Mr. Langston 
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distrustfully, wondering how any man 
of his apparent integrity could be the 
cause of such a sacrilege. 

“I wanted it, and they let me have 
it,” came the terse answer, in reference 
to the little home with its surrounding 
plot of land. 

“Besides,” he continued softly, “They 
were in dire need of money at the time, 
and I paid in accordance with city 
prices. I admit I am rather eccentric, 
fond of city regulations in a rural en- 
vironment, but at last I’ve worked out 
this happy combination—a modern home 
in the most beautiful part of the coun- 
try. Moreover, for one acre of their 
farm land they have received half as 
much as they could ever get for the 
entire one hundred acres; I hope that 
my money has given them a new hold 
on life, for I have no friends I esteem 
more than the Wilsons.” 

Mr. Langston finished abruptly. Fol- 
lowing that slight reference to the Wil- 
son prodigality, the young man had 
turned squarely on his heel, as does an 
unreasonable child who is conscious of 
a truth but unwilling to admit it. With 
the air of having listened politely to a 
disagreeable explanation, he concluded 
his side of the conversation. He was 
Peter Barton, whose grandfather had 
been the intimate friend of Grandfather 
Wilson; whose sister, Miss Jean Bax- 
ter, was the successful, young play- 
wright; whose friendship had been 
continued with the younger generations 
of Wilsons, where he and his sister were 
now expected to spend the night. 

He left with a brief “Good evening,” 
and Mr. Langston unconsciously did not 
respond, or move at all, until the yellow 
path of the automobile lights had dis- 
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appeared around the bend. Those 
flashes of radiance’ played on his mind, 
and always the yellow was followed by 
the ominous red of the tail-light. He 
wondered: Was the red pursuing the 
yellow, or was it merely being led and 
attracted by the yellow? Would the 
red ever catch up, or didn’t it want to? 

With a sigh that had the depth of an 
uneasy volcano, Mr. Langston returned 
into what he called “home”. He ques- 
tioned himself: Was he justified in his 
deed, after all? Sleep was far from his 
distraught mind; he closed himself into 
his den, and sat down at his desk. 

A large notebook labeled “Facts” 
“Questions” “Impressions” lay there. 
It was material for the best story he 
might ever write, he believed. He opened 
the book. In the section for facts he 
wrote: Miss Jean Baxter—pen-name of 
Phyllis Barton, reputedly a philosophic, 
interesting personage. (Wish I might 
know her.) In “Questions” he wrote: 
Is Peter Barton’s grandfather still liv- 
ing? In “Impressions,” which covered 
many pages, he added: John Barton’s 
grandson has a decided aversion toward 
the man who bought a part of the Wil- 
son homestead. 

Mr. Langston turned back to survey 
“Facts”. He seemed sad and restless as 
he reviewed the old story of Grand- 
father Wilson’s disappearance ten years 
before: how he had always been opposed 
to running up bills, when there was no 
prospect of ever being able to pay them, 
so that an irate family had been deprived 
of wiring the house for electricity, of 
installing telephone, plumbing, and 
heating systems; how he had withstood 
their impractical ideas for raising early 
broilers, when everyone knew that grain 
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was too high in March and April to 
warrant buying it in such quantities as 
broilers would require; how he had 
resisted their foolhardy attempts to make 
quick money by growing early gardens, 
when in every nine years out of ten a 
frost would wipe out all traces of plant 
and labor. There was reference to the 
many times Grandfather Wilson had 
overheard remarks as to the things that 
they would do, the changes that would 
take place “after Grandpa was dead”. 
Mr. Langston’ sighed again at the 
pathos of the story and turned to “Im- 
pressions”, where he reread all the sup- 
positions as to what had become of 
Grandfather Wilson: How he might 
have been lost in the quagmire out 
past the lumber yard; how he might 
have escaped to a Canadian farm, for 
farming was a vital part of his very 
life—there was a long-standing family 
joke that Grandpa used to get so home- 
sick on just one short day of business 
in town, that he always trotted the 
horses all the way home. These were 
the most possible and probable of the 


“suppositions recorded, but Mr. Langston 


examined them all. 

Finally, he turned from his desk, and 
looked about the room where he had set 
down on paper his literary inspirations. 
The walls were lined with bookshelves 
from ceiling to wainscoting. He knew 
each book, therein, as well as a girl 
knows each doll—its name, its place, its 
rank in her affections. There was a 
leather-upholstered divan under the 
windows at one end of which stood a 
radio cabinet. There was a large read- 
ing table in one end of the long room 
covered with excellent current maga- 
zines. But best—he returned to the 


writing end of the room—was his writ- 
ing desk and swivel chair facing the fire- 
place, now filled in with a green tub- 
plant of mountain laurel. 

At last, Mr. Langston took out his 
papers and began writing—the most ef- 
fective medicine he knew for mental 
distress. He wrote slowly, thoughtfully, 
and then, as if very tired, he lowered his 
pen, and leaned forward, resting his 
arms and head on his desk. 

Meantime, at the Wilsons’, the en- 
tire group was seated around the dining- 
room table enjoying late refreshments of 
cold creamy milk with thick slices of 
sponge cake. LEagerness lit up Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson’s careworn faces as they 
questioned their visitors and listened to 
Peter’s nonchalant accounts of city ex- 
periences; their daughter Marian obvi- 
ously admired him and his every word; 
Jack seethed inwardly as he compared 
his age with that of Peter, and consid- 
ered all that he was sure he had missed 
of life. All were ravenous and all were 
talkative except Miss Jean Baxter, who 
was studying a portrait on the opposite 
wall. 

“Just the character I need for ‘Men 
Are Men’,” thought Jean, taking men- 
tal note of heavy black hair that matched 
flashing black eyes. 

“And what a head!” she went on. 
“Square and massive as any head that 
was ever set on broad shoulders. Let’s 
see! Such a forehead must denote in- 
tellect, and such a chin surely portrays 
unheard of will-power. Grandpa Wil- 
son might think I’m taking liberties with 
his youthful portrait, but it serves the 
purpose toa T!” 

Peter who privately regarded Phyllis 
as too much of a genius to be polite, 
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glanced at the portrait. He gasped with 
surprise. 

“That portrait is the image of that 
old man up at the cottage!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

The Wilsons, highly amused, looked 
at one another before bursting into 
laughter. 

“How rich!” choked Marian. “Old 
Mr. Langston has stood under that por- 
trait dozens of times! If Grandpa had 
ever guessed he was going to look that 
old, he’d have burned it.” 

“I guess we'd better go to bed on 
that!” laughed Mr. Wilson, as the party 
broke up. 

Peter, however, was thoroughly 
aroused by the incident, and his imagina- 
tion carried him off on ghostly tangents. 
Asking them to leave the door unlocked, 
he excused himself jokingly with “I’m 
going out for a few minutes to cool off 
and have a smoke.” 

Outdoors, he set out toward the cot- 
tage. The beauty of the night impressed 
him. 

“yen if I am fooled, it’s worth it to 
see the place like this!” he thought. 

There were soft tufts of clouds play- 
ing tag with the moon, while a grand- 
stand of stars twinkled at their nonsense. 
It was so quiet that even the trees were 
off guard, and every bush and clump of 
grass had stopped whispering. At the 
thought of going “Cross-lots”, he 
laughed to himself saying, “I’m not go- 
ing to break the spell by getting off from 
the beaten trail.” 

There was yet a light at the cottage. 
Because he could get no response he 
forced an entrance and followed a mere 
keyhole ray of light to the writer’s den. 
For all his happy-go-lucky lighthearted- 
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ness and worldly manner, Peter Barton 
was extremely rational, cool-headed, and 
he was prepared for what he half ex- 
pected to meet. He quietly approached 
the collapsed figure and gently tried to 
raise its head; a quick eye gleaned the 
content from the open diary before him. 
He was touching the body of “lost” 
Grandfather Wilson, dead and cold and 
still; he was reading the private diary 
of the renowned “Mr. Langston”. With 
a feeling of awful numbness and utter 
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humility of soul, he withdrew to sum- 
mon the relatives. 

And the eternal conclusion of that 
diary ran: 

Each man’s life is his own; it is 
good to live for others, but it is also 
necessary to live for oneself. Each 
time confusion has tortured me, I 
have found peace in rest; it cannot 
fail me once more, and I know I 
shall awake to live again in peace. 

Katuryn Scott, ’36 


Faces, weaving patterns, drift in currents through my mind, 
Mixed designs from scattered friendships interlaced ; 

Gathered strands from different meetings twined among my thought, 
Inserted as they happened to be placed. 


Some were woven with the lightness of acquaintance barely made, 
Impressions on my mem’ry lightly cast; 

Blurred into a formless background, colorless and dull, 
Outline threads, alone, show where they passed. 


Smiles have been the theme, the motif, drawn in fadeless dye, 
Features etched forever, safe, unchanging; 

Always from the faces of the people that I meet 
Smiles I am unconsciously arranging. 


Eyes that twinkled in regarding matters long gone by, 
Twinkle always in remembrance tracings, 

Stored to last through life’s hard wearing, lasting to the end 
Drawn with threads that never need replacings. 
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Mary Rocuette, ’38 


The Refectory or Chapter Hall at the Worcester Art Museum 


LLOW me to guide you to the 
Refectory of the Abbey Le Bas 
Nueil. Perhaps you have been studying 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 
Many profound and admirable examples 
may be found the world over, but it is 
a rare occasion indeed when we have the 
opportunity to inspect an original mas- 
terpiece, as we have here at the Worces- 
ter Art Museum. But, let us proceed a 
few feet forward from the information 
desk to the court, and turn left to enter 
this beautiful structure. 


We are now assembled in a part of 
the Refectory or Chapter Hall of the 
Abbey of Le Bas Nueil which was built 
between the years 1160-1175 a. The 
Abbey of Le Bas Nueil was located in 
France, in the province of Berry, ap- 
proximately three hundred and fifty 
miles southwest of Paris. Originally, 
the Refectory had three windows on one 
side, but this arrangement was changed 
in the fifteenth century, when the cen- 
tral window was blocked up and a fire- 
place inserted in its place. The original 
windows, which probably had something 
of the beauty of those at Chartres, 
Rouen, and Rheims Cathedrals, were 
destroyed during the intervening years. 


It is the only medieval structure in 
America in which the ancient stone 
vaults have been replaced in their origi- 
nal positions. On the wall opposite the 
fireplace are double windows, each 
divided by a row of five colonettes with 
sculptured capitals and bases. At the 
time the Refectory was brought to 
Worcester, the Museum had the good 
fortune to secure stained glass of an ap- 
propriate pattern and scale to fill the 


two windows on either side of the fire- 
place. From the Chapel of Boreham 
House, near Chelmsford in Essex, two 
panels of English glass, which had once 
formed part of a window there, were 
purchased and substituted for the origi- 
nals. The glass, beautiful in quality, 
portrays saints, Biblical characters, 
angels, and prophets placed in medal- 
lions of brilliant blues, reds, and yellows 
against a field of delicate grisaille. To 
supplement the main panels and to fill 
the arches at the top of the embrasures, 
it was further necessary to obtain two 
pieces of tracery glass from the same 
source, which were cut down to fit the 
space, and to this was added a narrow 
border of old glass of the period. 


This statue at the right of the fire- 
place is Mater Dolorosa. It was pur- 
chased by the Museum in 1934 and 
placed in the Refectory which was be- 
lieved to be the most suitable setting for 
it. It is made of wood covered with 
coarse linen upon which is built a hard 
surface of gesso and glue, first painted a 
light Virgin-blue, and then gilded with 
an elaborate brocade pattern. The 
countenance is Semitic and shows clearly 
that gravity and sorrow which is so char- 
acteristic of Spanish art. 


The ceiling, as you see, is divided into 
six compartments and springs from piers 
in the four corners of the hall. It is 
supported in the center at the junction 
of the vaults by single stone columns 
surmounted by sculptured capitals and 
blocks. The character of the carving 
is severe, the motifs being taken from 
conventional classical floral designs and 
grotesque animal forms. 
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Now this facade, as you may observe, 
fortunately preserved and restored from 
the condition into which it had fallen, 
opened out upon the cloister garden, ac- 
cording to a custom that prevailed in 
the Berry among the Benedictine abbeys 
where the Cistercian influence had made 
itself felt. This accounts for the deep 
windows of the facade that were never 
glazed and were not intended to be en- 
closed. 

Since the opening of this new build- 
ing in January 1933, the point of prin- 
cipal interest that has attracted nearly 
two hundred thousand visitors to the 
Museum has been the Refectory of the 
Abbey of Le Bas Nueil which was re- 
built and incorporated into the new 
structure. This beautiful unit, the only 
“Deriod room” that the Museum has 
acquired, provides a sympathetic back- 
ground for the decorative arts of the 
Romanesque and Gothic period of which 
the Museum already possesses distin- 
guished examples, and is in itself a per- 
fect work of art worthy of display. It 
marks the transition from Romanesque 
to Gothic style of architecture which 
was so characteristic of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The essential difference between 
the Romanesque and the Gothic style 
lies in the conception of space, and in 


the relation of light in the interior of 
the building to the heaviness of the 
masonry. The Romanesque churches 
with their heavy stone walls and barrel- 
vaulted roofs, tiny windows, and massive 
piers, proved inadequate to accommodate 
the increased number of worshippers oc- 
casioned by the Crusades. It was neces- 
sary to increase the scale, and the system 
of ribbed vaulting, introduced by the 
Crusaders who had become familiar 
with it in the East, centralized the sup- 
port by means of buttresses and reduced 
the wall thickness. Not only did the 
new style allow greater floor space, but 
into the soaring walls it was possible 
to introduce great lights to be filled with 
immense areas of stained glass. The 
windows and the rounded arches of the 
Refectory still preserve their Ro- 
manesque form, but in the vaults, the 
Gothic designs are evident. 

Hours may be spent studying the 
vaulted ceiling, the fireplace, the win- 
dows from old England, and the statue 
of Mater Dolorosa, whose figure is time- 
worn and decayed but gives evidence of 
the beauty it once possessed. The whole 
chapel envelops us with its beauty, and 
as we turn to leave the Refectory, we 
take with us a lasting, vivid impression. 

Ann Douerty, '39 


Bizz 


IZZ liked to lick the sweet molasses 
from candied popcorn. The rest 

of his daily diet consisted of water with 
a little sugar in it and several house- 
flies which must be alive when fed to 
him. Not a very palatable menu, look- 
ing at it from the human standpoint, but 
he seemed to relish it. Several potted 


Twenty 


plants on a table by the window in Dad’s 
room constituted Bizz’s living quarters. 
He could have roamed all over the 
house had he chosen, but never, so long 
as he was with us, did he leave his table 
home. 

He was an inactive little creature con- 
tent to sun himself, stretched out upon 


a broad leaf of one of the plants. At 
this time he would be a lovely grass 
green color from his head to the tip of 
his long, delicately thin tail. When the 
sunshine was gone, Bizz could be found 
wandering around the table; perhaps he 
was looking for a fly, or maybe he was 
just taking a stroll. Now he would be 
a cocoa-brown in color, every trace of 
his former greenness gone. Night time 
found him comfortably wrapped in a 
piece of lamb’s wool cloth, his now 
greyish-white body curled in the position 
characteristic of a sleeping cat or dog. 
The first night that he was with us we 
had to place him in his bed; but after 
that, as soon as dusk came, he crawled 
in by himself. 
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Bizz lived with us in this manner for 
a year and a half; and then one day he 
refused to eat. Even a piece of his 
favorite candied popcorn failed to tempt 
him. He was always the same color 
now, dark brown; and he stayed in his 
bed for days at a time. This went on 
for about three weeks; Bizz’s body be- 
came thinner and darker every day un- 
til finally he died, a thin dark shadow 
of his former self. 

There was real sorrow in our house 
the day he passed away. Bizz, the little 
chameleon purchased at the circus 
eighteen months before had won a 
firm place in our hearts. 


Apa Cartson, 738 


Garden at Night 


A sigh o’er the garden 
The warm night air thrills 
With magic and sweetness 
That touches and stills. 


Ripples of motion 


That stir through the grass 
Where soft-breathing breezes 
Tremble and pass; 


And thin moonlight fingers 


Skilfully trace 


A cool thread of silver 
Through black-shadowed lace. 


The arbor stands silent, 
A thin, ghostly thing 
Untouched by the promise 
Of too-early spring. 


The wild pulse is throbbing 
A swift, muted note 
Alive in the curve 


Of a petal-soft throat. 


Bettie BELK, '36 
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The Music of Ireland 


F ALL the races and nations exist- 
ing, there are none which can 
trace their musical history to as remote 
a beginning as can Ireland. John Mc- 
Cormack says, “Ireland was singing 
when the breath of history first parted 
the mists about her coasts.” Through- 
out the ages, Ireland has sung, whether 
on the battlefield amid the clangor of 
arms, in the quiet cabin where the wan- 
dering bard tuned his harp to gentler 
lays, or out among the hills under the 
stars when the shepherd voiced the won- 
der of the heavens or the yearning of 
the heart. 

The language of Ireland was that of 
the great Celtic race which spread over 
Western Europe in very early times. 
From that time on, music became an 
integral part of Irish life and history. 
The first bards were called “fileas” or 
“philosophers”. The Druids, as these 
philosophers are generally called, were 
very learned. It is difficult, however, 
to trace the root of music in Ireland 
because the Irish always sang and 
danced, and music was as essential a part 
of their lives as the air they breathed. 

During the seventh century, the Irish 
were the most renowned teachers of the 
bagpipe and harp on the Continent and 
in England, as well as in Ireland. Musi- 
cal art was demonstrated most often on 
the harp which the Irish played with a 
superior skill. At first, the scale con- 
sisted of five notes. It was a pentonic 
scale, a scale which is played on the 
black keys on the piano starting with 
F sharp. Gradually, the sixth and 
seventh notes were added. 

Irish music may be classified in three 
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groups. First, there is the “Goltree” 
or Weeping Music. ‘This type deals 
with Caoine, pronounced “Keen”. The 
Caoines are singers who lament at the 
homes of the dead and at the docks from 
which the Irish leave home for foreign 
lands. The Weeping songs have a 
strong appeal for the human heart, and 
they have reached large and appreciative 
audiences. The second class is called 
“Gauntree” or Laughing Music. Here 
are found the lively reels, jigs, and the 
hornpipes. Because the Irish have an 
inborn sense of rhythm, they dance 
easily and gracefully to the reels and 
jigs which always have a very marked 
tempo. Finally, the third type of music 
is the “Sontree” or Sleeping Music. 
These songs include delicate, soft, and 
plaintive airs. Irish infants are very 
fortunate indeed, for they hear this rep- 
resentative Irish music every day from 
the lips of mothers and nurses at their 
cradles, ° 
Although it is not very widely known, 
Irish music has a striking relation to art, 
literature and drama. One of Shake- 
speare’s closest friends was Dowland, 
an Irish lutenist. Shakespeare was in- 
fluenced by the bard in all but five of 
his plays, and his interest in Irish music 
was so strong that he not only wrote the 
songs in his plays but introduced them 
as well between the acts. Great com- 
posers, too, loved Irish tunes, and 
proved their appreciation by including 
Gaelic airs in their compositions, Beet- 
hoven, Handel, Hayden and Mendels- 
sohn of the earlier musicians, and Percy 
Grainger, Cyril Scott and Fritz Kreis- 
ler of the modern composers have 


brought the beautiful folk music of Ire- 


land to a wide circle of appreciative 
listeners. 


Although Irish music has lived for 
centuries, it contains the leading requi- 
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sites of fine, modern music. It is vig- 
orous, yet refined; it is simple, yet emo- 
tional. The world will ever be indebted 
to Erin Isle for its contribution to our 
musical treasury. 

: GENEVIEVE Watkins, ’38 


Have You Anything to Add? 


O YOU hear that low moan of 
anguish? I have been shown an- 
other collection. I would not mind if 
people gathered together their little 
oddities and remained quiet about them, 
but those who have been bitten by the ac- 
quisition bug (and who has not?) are al- 
ways overwhelmed by the urge to flaunt 
their achievements. Someone has spread 
the rumor that hobbies are good for one’s 
mental health. Thus far, to many 
people, the words “hobby” and “collec- 
tion” are synonomous. They will have 
a hobby if that is prescribed by the men- 
tal hygienist, but they are going to have 
also, concrete results with which to bore 
their intimate and not-so-intimate ac- 
quaintances. 
The first hundred odd collections that 
I viewed, not always willingly, did not 
tire me unduly. I frankly admit that 
most of my “QOh’s” and “Ah’s” and 
“How lovely’s!” were a bit forced, that 
they were not always prompted by a 
deep appreciation of the assembled 
masses of materials, but I could stimu- 
late an interest. Somewhere between 
the hundredth and the hundred 
twenty-fifth accumulation which I in- 
spected, a feeling of alarm grew within 
me. It occurred to me that there might 
be something peculiar about my appear- 
ance that incited people to exhibit their 
aggregate hobbies in my presence. After 


scrutinizing my countenance with the 
aid of a mirror for any unusual charac- 
teristics that might express a particular 
gullibility or an extremely sympathetic 
nature, and after inquiring cautiously 
among my friends concerning the pecu- 
liar habits of hobbyists, my fears were 
somewhat allayed; however, I am still 
doubtful about being entirely blameless 
in this matter of conspicuous display. 
Anything of which there is more than 
one in our universe is excellent material 
for a collection. A collection of suns 
has never been attempted so far as I 
know (but I am not infallible on the 
subject), only because there chances to 
be but one near enough to deserve men- 
tion. Most collectors prefer to gather 
things that are less singular in appear- 
ance and in number—used postage 
stamps, for instance. Now, I can see 
the practicality of gathering unused 
stamps (sometimes, one has friends who 
do not live next door), but used stamps! 
The colors are lovely, but a_paisely 
shawl has equally as many, and they are 
usually arranged in a more attractive 
pattern. Besides, a shawl would sim- 
plify the matter of turning pages. Speak- 
ing of shawls, I have seen enough of 
those to build tepees for all of the In- 
dians in any reservation you may wish 
to name. While we are on the subject 
of Indians—if ever again I am requested 
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to admire a row of Indian vases, or jugs, 
or whatever you choose to call them, or 
any Indian jewelry, or Indian blankets, 
I shall be compelled to demonstrate a few 
of the destructive forces that I have been 
saving. 

If all the flowers which were supposed 
to thrill my aesthetic sense were cut 
and piled high, we would have enough 
to bury a few prominent men if one 
could arrange for their demise. On sec- 
ond thought, it would be more pleasing 
if the interment of Popeye and Micky 
Mouse could be planned. There are 
more existing replicas of those two char- 
acters than there are “‘don’ts” in the 
proverbial nagging wife. Models of 
everything from horses to airplanes, and 
from farms to cathedrals have been col- 
lected and await reviewers. Some indi- 
viduals are not satisfied with models 
and have assembled objects in their 
natural forms. 

There is something so terrifying about 
being “different” that I have taken to 
collecting, also. (Don’t tell me that 
you never suspected that all this was 
mere preliminary to the presentation of 
my own hobby?) I am consolidating 
such articles as the stitch that saves 
nine, that is, if taken in time. Seven 
of the nine saved are also in my posses- 
sion, and an ardent effort to secure the 
other two is being made. The dark 
gentleman who has for some time dwelt 
in the woodpile is one of my show pieces. 
I had the woodpile, but a traitorous 
member of the family burned it. The 
bridge which one does not cross until 
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one comes to is in the back yard (need- 
less to say, I could do nothing about 
getting the non-arrival at the bridge) 
and leads to the kennel which houses 
the barking dog that never bites, and 
also the sleeping dogs which one is sup- 
posed to let lie. In the side yard, there 
is a bird house made with some of the 
stones which people in glass houses 
should not throw, and the rolling stone 
which would not gather moss. The one 
swallow which does not make a summer, 
the early bird that catches the worm, 
and the bird which is worth the two in 
the bush vie constantly for the house. 
I could have had the two birds in the 
bush in my collection, but passed them 
by since they are no more valuable than 
the one which is in the hand. It has 
been a bit difficult to supply quarters for 
the unspecified number of chickens that 
should not be counted until they are 
hatched, but I have walled up a space 
for them with the moss the rolling stone 
did not gather. 

I have stored away some of that which 
glitters but is not gold; a bit of haste 
and the waste it makes; and a portion of 
the virtue (there are those who will 
doubt this) which is its own reward. 
The raveled sleeve of care occupies an 
imposing position in my assembly and 
up to date, I have not been able to get 
much of the sleep which knits it up. 
There is another empty space where a 
grain of salt should repose, but I am 
hoping that you will find that grain of 
salt. 

Constance WITHSTANDLEY, °36 
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EDITORIAL 


The Third Dimension 


OW excellent it is that man’s out- 
look upon life is three dimen- 
sional; that he may refresh himself with 
a glance into the past; that he may find 
strength in a survey of the present; that 
he may welcome the thought of the 
future! Often, the question arises con- 
cerning where the proper emphasis is 
to be placed in this triangular life ac- 
tivity. Literature abounds with philoso- 
phers who would direct that emphasis. 
The folly of lengthy retrospection and 
the danger of total regression are clev- 
erly illustrated in Hawthorne’s alle- 
gorical “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment.” 
Horace and Omar Khayyam differed in 
civilization but not in philosophy, for 
life-loving Horace cried, “Carpe diem!” 
and Omar echoed that thought thirteen 
centuries later when he wrote, “Fill the 
cup that clears TODAY of past regrets 
and future fears.” But a time arrives 
when the wide onrushing present nar- 
rows almost to a standstill, when the 
past calls for reflection, and when the 
third dimension becomes the incentive 
for all thinking. 

The graduate reaches that break in 
his ascent where he remains for a short 
interval to review the past four cultural 
years of his life. What, exactly, has he 
gained? Is that growth so impercepti- 
ble as to elude objective description? 
Is it so intangible as to escape definition ? 
The answer lies within the student, in 
his attitude toward society and toward 
self. He should have gained a greater 
ability to evaluate human nature, to 
distinguish between the superficial and 


the reliable. Perhaps, misplaced or 
blind trust has caused him early to 
formulate such a negative philosophy as 
“Confide in no one until he be proved 
trustworthy, then trust—if you have 
nothing to lose.” How tragic! How 
uncomfortable, too, it is to go about 
viewing life suspiciously. The college 
graduate has learned to re-direct his 
thinking, to realize that difficult or un- 
fortunate incidents have taught him to 
be more alert and vastly more far-sighted 
that he may recognize all possibilities 
in situations which subsequently con- 
front him. He is no longer dazzled by 
the glare of outrecuidance, a rare term 
for a common malady. An appreciation 
has been developed for those invaluable 
qualities which mark the truly coopera- 
tive, progressive, “community-spirited” 
person. 

What of self? In what way have four 
years of college experience led to indi- 
vidual development? The power of 
self-analysis should have grown so that 
the process of self-evaluation does not 
bring with it undue exaggeration either 
of deficiencies or of outstanding attri- 
butes. Normal acceptance of one’s 
worth without over-consideration leads 
to a freedom of spirit which can seldom 
be equalled. Further, higher education 
teaches the value of self-direction; it 
urges one not only to recognize one’s 
function in the world, but also to act 
in accordance with that realization. 
Finally, the graduate accepts the un- 
deniable truth that working for oneself 
alone is a vapid procedure, that working 


Three 
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in conjunction with others for the good 
of the whole community is a stimulating 
experience. 

College life has opened yet another 
door—a door to the delightful world 
of study, theory, and practice; a world 
that never 
quenched; a world so replete with in- 


so enticing eagerness is 
formation that the reservoir is always 
full. At an earlier stage, study may 
have been regarded as a passive pastime, 
but numberless experiences have proved 
this fallacy. 
the inane urge to shout at the author 
via the printed page, “You're wrong! 
Your conclu- 


Have you not, also, felt 


Your argument is weak! 
sions are improper, not logical !’? This 
may have been expressed with the spirit 
of Voltairian liberalism, but the basic 
factor is that the exhilaration of indi- 
vidual reasoning was experienced. Won- 
der and appreciation are common sensa- 
tions which envelop the reader who is 
confronted by startling or significant 
matter. And an introduction to the 
finest literature is in itself an invaluable 
addition to future security. 

Thus, the graduate summarizes his 
past, but finds with a sharp suddenness 
that it has mingled with the present and 


is invading the future, forming an end- 
And that is as it should be, 
for what are the past and present but a 
preparation for continuous 
These four years have been vital, for 
under superior guidance the student has 
been led to regard the future as a valu- 
able growth. 
He turns to view the third dimension 
with a feeling of greater security. 
Friendships formed with fellow-students 
and with teachers are so tangible and 
ingrown that they cannot be erased from 


less cycle. 


living? 


source of increasing 


memory, and the remembrance of oppor- 
tunities for participation in class and 
school activities makes him feel over- 
whelmingly glad of the choice made 
four years before. He has grasped life 
eagerly, yet he has evaluated its offer- 
ings. The graduate no longer empha- 
sizes how the world “treats” him; he 
is contemplating his treatment of the 
world. The universe with all of its 
digressions moves forward; it moves 
elliptically, but positively. The past . 
lengthens, the present widens and 


deepens, and the future—that change- 
able third dimension—grows more al- 
luring. 


Eruer Fisner, '36 
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Mother 


HE reminds me so often of a tall 
poplar tree, straight, unbending, 

and unchanged, in spite of the frequent 
storms which pass over her. Her smile 
is friendly and sincere, and her sweet 
greeting, “Well, dear, how did every- 
thing go today?”, always rates a kiss. 
Her hair, soft and white as cotton, is 
bobbed and waved according to the ac- 
knowledged principles of art, and forms 
a smooth coif for her rather thin face, 
emphasizing her lovely violet eyes. 
Hard work, patient suffering, and self- 
denial are plainly engraved upon her 
careworn countenance, making it more 
beautiful by their presence. Her two 


absorbing vanities are her fondness for 
beautiful clothes and high heeled shoes. 
A person who wears soiled gloves or 
who puts a pin where a stitch should 
be, is a shiftless creature in her opinion. 
Her hands are never still; they are con- 
tinually mending, ironing, sweeping, 
cooking, from six in the morning, until 
six at night. Her only rest period comes 
in the evening, when dinner is over. It 
is then, as she gently rocks to and fro, 
with the light streaming over her left 
shoulder, casting a soft halo on her 
head—it is then, that I wish I had the 
skill of a painter to keep forever this 
lovely picture. 
EILEEN GALIvAN, 736 


Spring Song 


Spring comes 


With a breath, gently chiding; 


Spring stays 


And the world stirs in sleep; 
She wakens the buds who are hiding 


Safe in the earth, buried deep. 


Spring laughs 


And the world is rejoicing; 


Spring sings 


And the world is in tune; 


The birds in a chorus are voicing 


Her promise of on-coming June. 


Spring leaves 


With a sigh and a promise; 


Spring turns 
With a last good-bye 


To remind her young leaves and her flowerets 


That summer—sweet summer is nigh. 


Frances Ryan, 739 
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. 1 
“Sic Volvere Parcas”’ 


ae NG students of Vergil’s deneid 

find it difficult to regard 
Aeneas as a real hero after reading the 
story of Dido. Even before they reach 
this point, they are inclined to laugh 
at the frequent incidents when “his hair 
stands on end, his voice catches in his 
throat, and the blood freezes in his 
But when he Dido 
after coming to her shores, a_ship- 
wrecked refugee her 
mercy, and after receiving her hospi- 
tality, kindness, and love, he loses the 
respect and admiration of the modern 
high school pupil. 

When Vergil wrote the Aeneid as 
poet-laureate to Augustus, he had defi- 
nite aims. One of these was to show 
the god-given destiny of Rome; another 
was to create a typical Roman hero who, 
as founder of the Roman race, would 
embody all the ancient Roman virtues 
and inspire emulation. In the story of 
Dido and Aeneas, we can see the con- 
summation of these purposes. 

A brief summary will show that the 
affairs of these two mortals were ar- 
ranged most officiously by the gods. 
Dido’s kind reception of the wandering 
Trojans after their compulsory arrival 
in Carthage is inspired by Mercury, 
who bears the commands of Jove, the 
patron deity of hospitality. This is in- 
sufficient guarantee for Venus, Aeneas’ 
mother, because Carthage is Juno’s 
favorite city, and Juno is opposed to the 
safety of the Trojans and the found- 
ing of Rome which, according to the 
prophecies, is to be a rival of Carthage. 
For these reasons, Venus requests her 


veins.” deserts 


completely at 


"Aen. I. 22. 
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son Cupid to inflame Dido with a burn- 
ing love for Aeneas so that she will be 
personally interested in his safety. When 
Juno perceives this turn of events she 
concocts a counter-plan, by which she 
hopes to postpone and perhaps even 
prevent the founding of hated Rome. 
She suggests to Venus that Dido and 
Aeneas be united in matrimony. Al- 
though Venus detects this ruse, she tact- 
fully assents to the plan. The next day 
while the Trojans and Carthaginians 
are hunting, Juno arouses a fierce storm 
which scatters the train. Dido and 
Aeneas seek refuge in the same cave. 
At a signal from Juno, thunder roars 
and lightning flashes; this is their mar- 
riage—a most extraordinary one but 
acknowledged by both. At this point 
of the story another deity, Fama, the 
goddess of gossip, enters upon the scene. 
She flies about circulating reports of the 
sojourn of the Trojans in Africa and 
of Aeneas’ marriage to Dido. These 
reports reach Iarbus, the king of a 
neighboring country. Jealous because 
of his spurned suit for Dido’s hand, he 
prays to Jupiter-Ammon who immedi- 
ately sends Mercury to Carthage with 
commands for Aeneas to leave. Aeneas, 
suddenly shocked into remembrance of 
his sacred destiny to build a new Troy, 
decides to leave Carthage secretly, but 
Rumor again enters the plot by telling 
Dido of Aeneas’ plans. The most truly 
human part of the story occurs 
here. Love-maddened Dido reproaches 
Aeneas; she is angry, scornful, resent- 
ful, furious, despairing. The reasonable 
explanations and apologies of Aeneas 
amount to naught. She tries desperately 
to prevent his departure, and when she 


realizes that she cannot, she decides to 
destroy herself. At this point Mercury 
again appears to Aeneas and warns him 
to depart without further delay. When 
Dido sees the Trojan ships actually 
sailing, she ascends the funeral pyre and 
stabs herself. Juno, her patron deity, 
sends Iris to end her suffering, and as 
Aeneas looks back on Carthage he sees 
the leaping flames of Dido’s pyre il- 
luminating the sky. 

As is seen from this brief summary of 
Aeneid, Book IV, seven different deities 
have taken an active, human part in the 
plot, and their activities have determined 
the actions of the hero and heroine. If 
we recall that Vergil wanted to impress 
Rome with its glorious past, we can 
see that the best way to do it would 
be to show that the gods themselves were 
interested in its founding. It would be 
most convincing and gratifying to the 
average Roman to be told that seven 
deities took an active interest in one 
adventure of the founder’s life. The 
average Roman would not consider it 
strange that the gods mingled in human 
affairs. This human conception of the 
gods was no more peculiar to him than 
is the belief in divine Providence to us. 

While emphasizing the interference 
of the gods, we should not forget that 
FATUM (destiny) plays a conspicu- 
ous part in the Dido incident. FATUM, 
in the Roman conception, was superior 
even to the gods. It was Aeneas’ des- 
tiny to establish a kingdom in Italy and 
to bring the Trojan Penates into 
Latium. Although Juno was the “sister 
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and wife” of the king of the gods, she 
could not prevent this destiny from be- 
ing fulfilled, but she could delay it. 
The Dido episode is but one of the wiles 
utilized by her in this postponement, and 
Dido is but a pawn in the game. Wit- 
ness the adjective INFELIX (ill-fated) 
which is associated with her just as 
closely as is PIUS with Aeneas, or 
FIDUS with Achates. 

We have said that Vergil wished 
Aeneas to embody the typical charac- 
teristics of the ancient Romans. In 
giving way to human weakness by 
staying in Carthage, Aeneas is neglect- 
ing his duty momentarily and is follow- 
ing his own will, but, when Mercury 
reminds him of his destiny, he becomes 
once more the hero, the leader, the di- 
vine agent of Fate; he places human 
weakness behind him. In leaving Dido, 
Aeneas shows himself a hero according 
to the Roman ideal; he exhibits one of 
the oldest and sternest of the Roman 
virtues; he places his state before him- 
self. As one noted critic has stated, the 
decline of PIETAS (unselfish devotion 
to duty) was one of the greatest enemies 
of Rome in the first century A.D. 

Therefore, before judging Aeneas too 
hastily for his actions in Carthage, we 
should consider how destiny and_ the 
gods affected the plot of the story. We 
should remember that the Roman ideal 
of a noble character was entirely differ- 
ent from ours, and that the issue at 
stake in this crisis was not personal; it 
Was national. 


Katuryn D. Toomey, ’37 
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Star-Gazing 


ANE was a college freshman en- 
tranced with her early glimpses of 
that romantic subject, astronomy, with 
its study of comets, suns, and shooting- 
stars. Therefore, when her professor 
informed his class about the expected 
appearance of many shooting-stars that 
night, she determined to witness this 
marvel whatever the cost. 

When the old-fashioned clock rang 
like a fire engine at two in the morning, 
she rose bravely, stifling all desires for 
further sleep, and woke her younger 
sister who was to accompany her. Ten 
minutes later, they tiptoed into the 
freezing winter night air, very comical 
in appearance; Jane was dressed warmly 
from top to toe, with a tight tam con- 
cealing even her ears, a huge muffler 
about her neck, a fur jacket over a bath- 
robe, high overshoes, and heavy mittens. 
With a feeling of expectant thrills, she 
gazed at the sky. After what seemed like 
eternity, she glanced down with a 
troubled manner at her sister who was 
shivering beside her, and whispered, “I 
don’t see a single shooting-star. Even the 
regular stars aren’t out. Let’s go down- 

Perhaps we shall be 
Finally, they left 
even the yard, crossed the street, and 


stairs in the yard. 
able to see better.” 


stood near a tree in a very advantageous 
position. Shivering herself now, Jane 
again looked earnestly at the sky, afraid 
even to blink for fear of missing the 
grand spectacle. A star, here and there, 
twinkled coldly back at her. Still hope- 
ful, she looked down again. Dismayed, 
she saw the powerful headlights of an 


approaching car. Even her love for the 
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stars did not blind her to her comical 
appearance. Wildly, she ducked behind 
a tree, but her sister, frightened, ran 
across the street, up the stairs, into her 
father’s room, and gasped: 

“Dad! Quick! Wake up! Robbers 
have caught Jane! Hurry, they'll kill 
her! No, don’t go, they'll kill you, 
too!” 

The car, meanwhile, had_ stopped. 
Out jumped a blue-coated figure who 
laid a forbidding hand upon the be- 
wildered freshman. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“Looking at the stars,” the freshman 
replied, relieved when she _ identified 
a policeman. 

He stared a moment, dumbfounded at 
Then, to her embarrass- 
ment, he became aware of her queer 
clothing. 


this answer. 


“Why can’t you look at the stars at 
ten o'clock? This is no time to look at 
stars,” he stated suspiciously. 

Jane, now feeling the humor of the 
situation, suppressed a smile and ex- 
plained, ‘““These shooting-stars come only 
once in every thirty years, and they ap- 
pear only after twelve o'clock. Our 
teacher said—” 

“Where do you go?” 

“State Teachers College.” 

“Oh-h.” Then, in a louder voice to 
his companion in the car, “It’s all right, 
Tony. Just a couple of star-gazers.” 
Without even an apology, the two rode 
off, after one more dubious glance at 
the student of astronomy. 


The college freshman forgot her dig- 


nity, and ran as fast as she could to 
her home. She met her father and sis- 
ter half-way up the stairs, her father, 
disturbed and disheveled, her sister, ex- 
cited and still frightened. After a 
lengthy explanation, Jane finally con- 
vinced her father that she was in no 
danger. 

Undaunted, with the love of astrono- 
my still in her soul, this brave student 
ventured a second time to disturb the 
privacy of the stars. She stared intently. 
Where were the shooting-stars? A 
strong light struck her face forcing her 
to look down again. A car drew up. 
Benefiting from her recent experience, 
she stood still and calmly waited. 
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“What are you doing here?” asked an- 
other police officer. 

“I’m looking at the stars. You can’t 
see them except after twelve. They 
come every thirty years. I go to State 
Teachers College. The shooting-stars 
come in great numbers.” 

However, this complete explanation 
failed to forestall further questioning, 
but finally the guardian of safety left. 
Now, thoroughly disgusted, all desire 
of glimpsing thousands of shooting-stars 
at once relinquished, Jane turned to 
go home, muttering, “Shooting-stars! 
Others may watch them; I’m going back 
to bed!” 

NELuE J. Waska, 737 


Memories of a Summer in Vermont 


A lichen-covered stone, 
Birds chirping, 


Tiny miniature moss formations, 


A small rain-pool, overhung with young ferns. 


A crystal spring 


Drenching the rocks below it. 

Red squirrel scampering across the path, 
Wind sighing in the pines, 

Fir steeples reaching toward the sky, 
Breezes rippling the lake surface, 

Fog in the early morning, 


Emerald lake, 


Gurgling brooks making magic music. 
Night song of the hermit thrush, 


Scarlet sunsets, 
Clear night sky, 
Summer...... 
In Vermont. 


Denoran Titton, Training School, Grade 7 
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An Apprentice’s Diary 


‘TUESDAY 


HE day of all days—a day filled 

with new experiences! Introduc- 
tions and observations filled the pro- 
gram. Arriving at the same time as the 
principal, I found him to be a genial 
guide. Blindly, I followed him to my 
new home and there occurred the long 
awaited meeting with the one who was 
to guide my essays for the next few 
weeks. The pupils faced me next, the 
raw materials with which to work—as 
I think of them. Enthusiastic, obedient, 
dear little ones, they proved to be. How 
could one feel estranged with those faces, 
beaming with kindness, focused on 
one! 

The day was a busy one, with lesson 
after lesson taught most effectively by 
Miss ———. She had perfect control 
and teaching technique. This was made 
evident by several devices, new and old, 
which produced splendid results. Songs 
sung during the music period enlivened 
interest in geography and history. Oral 
compositions were judged by the chil- 
dren according to the excellent standard 
set up for them. A “typewriter” game 
ended the spelling lesson with a vital 
touch; tapping out the number of letters 
and guessing interested all. I was for- 
tunate enough to observe an excellent 
drawing hour. Sketching — beautiful 
feathers of real, live birds appealed to 
the imaginations of the children, as the 
light in their eyes clearly testified. 

May every day of my teaching years 
be as alive and delightful as has been 
my first! 
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WEDNESDAY 


The second day of observation was 
far more meaningful than the first. New 
ideas, new realizations dawned upon a 
bewildered apprentice. 

Work proceeded logically. Finger 
Nail Club came early in the morning. 
Here, I found competition—and for 
cleanliness! The problem lesson in 
geography concerned India. Miss 
included many thought questions which 
made the pupils reason, and they en- 
joyed the experience. The tale of the 
Colonies was so vividly and humanly 
told that the children absorbed every 
word she uttered. Several teaching prin- 
ciples made a lasting impression. Let 
pupils reason for themselves; draw all 
you can from pupils first; arouse imag- 
ination. A word about these children. 
They are poor, with scarcely enough 
clothes to cover themselves, yet they 
appear lively, obedient, and humble. 
Foreigners are continually criticized, but 
I have never seen such an enthusiastic 
desire to learn correct and accurate Eng- 
lish grammar! A little of this spirit 
should be instilled in the ‘ 
cans. 


‘real’ Ameri- 


The first day of my teaching comes 
tomorrow. I am fortunate in that I 
shall teach my major subject, history. 
The response from the children when 
asked to make a special effort to study 
the lesson which I had assigned was 
more encouraging to me at that moment 
than a teacher’s praise. 


THURSDAY 


Today was a disappointment in that 


I was not able to teach. The class 
schedule did not fit in with my subjects, 
and the teacher. thought it best that I 
wait until tomorrow. Here is another 
case where patience is virtue, for I 
really am anxious to start my work. The 
observations of lessons are interesting, 
but not until you take active part do you 
feel your worth. 

The day began with the music period. 
I have seldom seen such feeling and love 
for music, and along with it I found 
ability. These little Italians are truly 
songbirds. They keep perfect time and 
are well learned in the techniques of 
music. 

An unusual geography lesson was 
taught. Miss 


called it a Picture 
Study Period; reading and geography 
were combined. The material under the 
pictures was read and digested; then 
the pictures were studied and discussed. 
Naturally, a geographical background 
was necessary in order to understand the 
new facts which were presented in this 
vivid manner. I have asked for the 
opportunity to teach this type of lesson 
myself, for I believe it to be a worth- 
while method of getting children to 
think for themselves. 

Oh, school life is filled with so many 
human incidents, one could go on for- 
ever. 


FRIDAY 


Finally, my first chance at teaching 
came. The morning was a period of— 
what shall I say—anxiety mixed with 
thrill! Before my teaching hour ar- 
rived, however, I observed two excellent 
review lessons in arithmetic. The 
teacher used the book study method, and 
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assisted the class with each problem. 
It was not long before 11:40 rolled 
around, the time for my spelling lesson. 
I used the test study method and to my 
delight, the lesson went quite smoothly. 
The pupils were alert and interested. 
I hope that the latter was not solely 
because of my “newness” as_ their 
teacher. In the afternoon came my his- 
tory period. It was to be a half hour 
lesson, and a full period it was. We 
had a vocabulary on the board as a 
guide. The class was alive every moment 
and eager to answer my questions. They 
responded wonderfully, describing vivid 
pictures of the Pilgrims and Indians. 
I had placed a chart upon the board 
and the children copied it to fill in the 
comparisons between the Virginia Col- 
ony and Massachusetts. To direct the 
assigned study, questions were dis- 
tributed to each pupil; these are to be 
answered during the next class period. 

As Miss observed this lesson, I 
had the benefit of her criticisms. Too 
well, I realized that it was far from 
our goal in teaching technique, but I 
was happy in my first attempt. I be- 
lieve I shall always remember the errors 
that I made during my first day. But 
then, I have so much more to work for 
and accomplish! 

Reference books on the teaching of 
history have caused me to comprehend 
the difficulty of attempting to teach this 
subject, of showing its real value, and 
of making it live for each pupil. 

One week has gone. With it have 
flown my fears and anxieties. Joy and 
ambition to achieve have taken their 
place. 


GRETALYN Lunn, 737 
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Dedication 


The undergraduates, wishing to voice appreciation of the friendship of the Senior 
Class, dedicate this poem to the Graduating Class of 1936. 


The years revolving now around life’s orbit 

Will never swing back to the paths once traced, 
And though we face ahead in eager wonder, 

The past we loved can never be replaced. 


Receding waves that wash back in the ocean 
Are swallowed by each newer burst of sea, 

But somehow as each fades, its outline lingers 
More lovely in its dimming memory. 


Because you form a part of this, our present, 
Our future, here, will always carry, too, 

The pictures of each thought, and word, and action 
That were the most essential part of you. 


Another year will come, and newer faces 
Will file into the roles you leave behind, 
But in the very change a sadness rises 
That somehow seems to linger and remind. 


In simple words, we want to say we'll miss you, 
That you have been to us a vital part 

Of school—and that in your going, 
You leave an empty echo in our heart. 


Mary Rocnetre, ’38 


Thirteen 


Islam and Geography 


HE wind-swept desert of Arabia 

with its emptiness and silence 

was the perfect setting for the origin of 
a new religion. 

In just this setting was Mohammed 
born in 570 A.D. He was born of a 
poor family of the Roreish tribe, but 
was connected with the chief persons 
of his country. After the deaths of his 
father, mother, and grandfather, he was 
cared for by his uncle. He became a 
fighter, followed his uncle to war, went 
on journeys far away, and became ac- 
quainted with a world full of ideas, 
strange and foreign. Yet most of the 
world was in or near the desert, and all 
were influenced by an arid environment. 
Alone in the wilderness and the solitude 
of the desert, he began his meditations 
about, and communion with God. 

The deep silence and the uniformity 
of the landscape may have been in- 
spiration for his monotheistic religion. 
Under such unified conditions, one 
would probably think in terms_of unity. 

The geography of the region influ- 
enced the ‘Ten Commandments” of 
Islam. The first commandment is: 
“Put no other God with Allah.”! With 
the unity of the landscape and the 
Arab’s contempt for Christians, Islam 
would have one God in opposition to the 
Christian Trinity. The second com- 
mand is: “Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye bow down to none except himself, 
that ye show kindness to your parents, 
speak to them respectfully, and defer to 
them humbly in  tenderness.”" This 
commandment refers to the patriarchial 
form of government necessitated by the 
isolation of desert life. The third com- 
mandment is: “He is gracious to those 
who render their due to kindred, the 
poor, and the wayfarer, and are not 
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wasteful.”* This one refers to the 
patriarchial government and to the no- 
madic life in the desert. Strangers, 
friends, and enemies alike are welcomed 
at the Arab’s tent and are treated hos- 
pitably for three days and then sent up- 
on their way. The fifth commandment 
is: “Kill not your children for fear of 
want: God will provide for them and 
you.” This shows a very definite rela- 
tionship between the life of the Nomads 
and the desert droughts. These droughts, 
besides being the origin of infanticide, 
have caused the desert raids. The other 
commandments show certain _relation- 
ships which are not important here. 
The Bedouin’s conception of heaven 
and of hell was no doubt influenced by 
climate. Since the Arabian climate is 
disagreeably hot and dry, one would ex- 
pect the Arab’s conception of hell to be 
a place hot and dry, and his idea of 
heaven to be a cool place containing 
rivers and fountains. The following 
passage contains the Moslem’s idea of 
heaven: “But for him who dreadeth 
the tribunal of the Lord, are prepared 
two gardens . . . planted with shady 
trees. In each of them shall be two 
fountains flowing. In each of them 
shall there be of every fruit two kinds. 
. . And the fruit of the two gar- 
dens shall be near at hand together. 
... And besides these shall be two other 
gardens of a dark green. In each of 
them shall be two fountains pouring 
forth plenty of water. In each of them 
shall be fruits, and palm trees, and 
pomegranates. . . . Blessed be the name 
of the Lord, possessed of glory and 
honour!”5 The following is a descrip- 
tion of hell. “Then ye, men, who have 
erred, and denied the resurrection as a 
falsehood, shall surely eat of the fruit 
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of the tree of alzakkum, and shall fill 
your bellies therewith; and ye shall 
drink thereon boiling water; and ye 
shall drink as a thirsty camel drinketh. 
This shall be their entertainment on the 
day of judgment.’® 

In order to supply Mecca with provi- 
sions which could not be raised there, 
Mohammed’s _ great-grandfather —_ap- 
pointed two caravans to set out yearly 
for that purpose—one in summer, and 
the other in winter. These caravans are 
mentioned in the ‘Koran.”? 


There are many more descriptions in 
the “Koran” which relate directly to 
geographical environment. Perhaps the 
one which best shows the type of cli- 
mate in which the “Koran” was written 
is the statement relating to the use of 
sand for washing. When water is un- 
available, the Nomad is advised to 
purify himself with sand before pray- 
ing.8 Parched land and land bare of 
grass® also suggest a desert environment. 
The fact that rain can be sent down 
from the heavens and also be withheld! 
is often mentioned. Gardens of palm 
trees and vineyards, olive trees, grapes, 
fruits, figs, pomegranates, and dates! 
are all terms common to the desert and 
the “Koran.” The “Koran” speaks of 
the olive tree as the “blessed tree” which 
is used in the lamps of God, as is shown 
in the following quotation: “God is the 
light of heaven and earth: the simili- 
tude of his light is as a niche in a wall, 
wherein a lamp is placed, and the lamp 
enclosed in a case of glass; and the glass 
appears as it were a shining star. It is 
lighted with the oil of a blessed tree, 
an olive, neither of the east nor of the 
west; it wanteth little but that the oil 
thereof would give light, although no 
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fire touched it. This is light added unto 
light; God will direct unto his light 
whom he pleaseth.”!” 

Another interesting quotation shows 
a definite relation to the nomadic life of 
the Bedouin. “God hath also provided 
your houses for habitations for you; and 
hath also provided you tents of the 
skins of cattle, which ye find light to 
be removed on the day of your depar- 
ture to new quarters, and easy to be 
pitched on the day of your sitting down 
therein; and of their wool, and their 
fur, and their hair hath he supplied thee 
with furniture and household stuff for 
a season. And God hath provided for 
you, of that which he hath created, con- 
veniences to shade you from the sun, 
and he hath also provided you places of 
retreat in the mountains, and he hath 
given you garments to defend you from 
the heat, and coats of mail to defend 
you in your wars.”’!8 

Thus by reading the “Koran” geo- 
graphically, one may see how geography 
influenced the founding and develop- 
ment of the Mohammedan religion and 
the writing of the blessed book. 

Rutu Eaton, 739 
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Advertising and History 


ISTORY is valuable for various 
reasons: it is cultural, widens the 
time horizon, and gives a knowledge of 
past happenings that aids in the interpre- 
tation of present and future events, de- 
velops love for one’s country, and aids 
in the making of a worth-while citizen. 
And, may I add, history is a boon to 
advertisers and commercial artists; his- 
tory is a fertile field for the active 
imagination that has a smattering or 
extensive knowledge of historical facts. 
Well may the makers of Madeira 
Wine show John Adams sipping this 
delicious beverage, for did he not write 
in his ‘Goings on at the First Continen- 
tal Congress,” “I drank Madeira at a 
great rate’’? 


Catherine the Great, if alive to- 
day, would eat Ry-Krisp (for reduc- 
ing), for “was she not so fat that 
courtiers had to build special easy-to- 
climb staircases so she could visit them?” 
What better figure could the National 
Life Insurance Company depict in their 
advertisement, than Queen Elizabeth, 
since this capable woman chartered the 
first English life-insurance company in 
1574? And why does not James A. 
Garfield present a worthwhile subject 
for the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, since he paid a premium shortly 
before he was assassinated? Today, per- 
haps this would not be viewed so favor- 
ably, but would be regarded with sus- 
picion. 


Mount Vernon Rye Whiskey had no 
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less a patron of its quality than George 
Washington, who was its first distiller, 
and the Dromedary Gingerbread Mix 
used the copyrighted formula of his 
mother, Mary Ball Washington. No, 
Noah Webster did not use Listerine, 
but he did think that comets caused 
colds, so the manufacturers of this pro- 
duct feel that he is a suitable person to 
use in advertising their product. Because 
Budweiser Malt and Mark Twain both 
come from the banks of the Mississippi, 
the relationship makes an effective ad- 
vertisement. Heinz Company tells us 
that Thomas Jefferson wrote, “On a 
hot day in Virginia, I know of nothing 
more comforting than a fine spiced 
pickle.” The Hormel Company de- 
clares that Napoleon liked onion soup. 


The Seagram Distillers found that 
Rembrandt and Seagram’s_ whiskeys 
both have something in common, “His 
masterpieces, like Seagram’s whiskeys, 
are mellowed by age.” Also, Alexander 
Hamilton and Seagram’s gained leader- 
ship through character. The Kimberly 
Clark Company says that if Machiavelli 
had used “Kleerfeet, the perfect printing 
paper” upon which to print his 
“Prince,” European nationalism would 
have developed much more quickly. The 
Ancient Romans used to say, “Sine 
cera” (without wax) to denote quality 
in sculpture; today, the same thing may 
be said about the N. W. Ayres and Son, 
Inc., to express the sincerity and in- 
tegrity of their advertising. And the 


same company says that Napoleon’s de- 
tail of battle was plotted carefully in 
advance, and that modern advertising, 
like modern warfare, is an exact science. 
Washington Irving said, ‘Principles, 
not chance, gave us our reputation.” It 
is with becoming modesty that the J. 
Walter Thompson Advertising Company 
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claims the same policy as the basis for 
the success of their company. 

There seem to be no restrictions or 
limitations to the ingenuity of modern 
advertisers who draw on the wealth of 
historical characters that are available as 
food for an active and fertile mind. 

Mary Sune, 738 


Rembrandt and His Circle 


The following article is based upon a 
study of Rembrandt and of his paintings 
recently exhibited at the Art Museum 
in Worcester. 


EMBRANDT, the master of re- 
R ligious, portrait, and landscape 
painting, has proved to be an artist 
whose appeal is and years 
beyond his generation. Rembrandt’s 
paintings are distinct in that they 
show neither Italian nor French in- 


timeless 


fluences. He painted independently of 
tradition and conventionality. In “The 
Night Watch,” which is now attributed 
to be the turning point in his career, his 
magical brush strayed so far from the 
well beaten path of conventionality that 
he painted an interpretation of the 
group as a whole, with no detailed at- 
tention to the individuals within the 
group. This was such a slur to the ego- 
tistical pride of the Artists’ Guild that 
his painting was not accepted. Thus 
Rembrandt was not appreciated in his 
time, and generations were to pass be- 
fore his genius was recognized. 

In order to note his progress as a 
master, one should view his works in 
chronological One of Rem- 
brandt’s earliest paintings is the portrait 


order. 


of his father which emphasizes the ex- 
ternal features, thus forming a silhou- 
ette. In a later portrait, that of his 


sister, Elizabeth, he has progressed 


greatly, for his painting is solidified. 
One can readily detect his growing 
ability to convey deep and intense mean- 
ings in his paintings. ‘Aristotle With 
the Bust of Homer” is a significant 
illustration of the symbolical expression 
of Rembrandt’s keen insight and wis- 
dom. The position of Aristotle’s hand 
on Homer’s head conveys to the ob- 
server the fact that Aristotle is receiving 
his inspiration from Homer; and _ the 
theme of the picture is wound about this 
single detail. 


In “Lucretia,” one of Rembrandt’s 
last paintings, the glossy effect which 
had been so prevalent in his earlier 
works had given way to solidity, and one 
feels that the painting has a third di- 
mension, that of depth. It is interesting to 
note that at this time, approximately three 
years before his death in 1669, he was 
practically a pauper. Materially poor, 
yes, but what a wealth of spirit he must 
have had to produce so great a master- 
piece! The drawings and etchings of 
Rembrandt have also brought him fame, 
but the painting which embodies every 
outstanding quality of the master is 


“a 


The Supper at Emmaus.” It seems 
that this work alone could earn for 
him the title which we bestow upon 


him, “The painter of the human soul.” 


EILEEN Preston, 739 


Seventeen 


From the Viewpoint of Youth 


Juvenilia 


O ENTERTAIN my little cousin, I attempted to draw pictures of various 

animals. When I handed him the drawings, he looked at them for a 
minute or two. Then he turned to me and said sympathetically, “That's all right; 
I can’t draw very well, either.” 


My four year old cousin, Billie, had a cold, and the physician recommended a 
hot bath. When his mother put him into the water, he jumped out hurriedly and 


cried, “Oh, please, let me get acquainted with the water first. Then you can put 
2 ” 
me in. 


Billie and his mother, returning from a walk, passed a man holding a cup out 
for coins. They dropped their usual coin into the cup and resumed their walk. 
Finally Billie inquired thoughtfully, “Mother, when are we going to get that 
man paid?” 


Mary Dotan, ’37 
A Soft Answer Preventeth Wrath 


HE boys in the office were determined to arouse Carl from his lazy, indiffer- 

ent manner. His pride in his beloved Southland was quite obviously the 

vulnerable point. One by one they piled up the historical merits of Massachusetts. 
Finally a chuckling lad summarized the marvelous achievements. 

“Why, Carl, we have Bunker Hill, Boston Harbor, Lexington and Concord, the 
Washington Elm—in fact, we’ve the whole American Revolution in our state. 
And what ever happened in South Carolina?” The speaker’s voice halted, and 
all waited to see how Carl would lose his temper. 

The answer came—slowly—in a soft southern drawl, as Carl replied without a 
trace of anger. “Gentlemen, South Carolina was the first state to secede from 
the Union.” 

Marte Rearick, '37 
The Curl 

A CUSTOMERS were few in the twins’ backyard barber shop, the tiny 

five-year-old neighbor was elected to play the role. And she was a most 
delightful target for unwieldly scissors! Long, golden curls bobbed as, in her 
ignorance, she eagerly consented to be the unfortunate victim of the amateur barbers. 
After a whispered consultation, the “beauticians” finally selected the curl which 
was to be so greatly honored. Clip-Clip! The scissors had completed their task. 
There on her lap lay the lock of hair. Stunned, the youngster gazed at the 
offending object which stared at her coldly and accusingly. Sobbing with dismay 
and fright, the trusting tot incredulously felt of her forehead which, by its bare- 
ness, revealed the horrible deed. Why did the dismembered curl have to be the 
most conspicuous, the prettiest, and the most unusual one of all! The ever 
dancing ringlet in the middle of her forehead would frolic no more! 


Norma WauH_pere, 737 
Eighteen 


The First Novelist 


ETRONIUS, “arbiter — elegan- 
P tiarum” of Nero’s court, in the 
words of Abbott was the creator of a 
new genre of literature and author of 
one of the world’s greatest pieces of real- 
istic fiction. ‘That title in Nero’s court 
was a significant one. The last mem- 
ber of the Julian-Claudian line while 
under the restraining influence of his 
mother Aggripina, his teachers Seneca 
and Burrhus showed fair promise; but 
filled with the intoxicating wine of 
power and under the influence of Pop- 
paea, he shook off the restraining hands 
and precipated himself and the Roman 
aristocracy into an orgy of cruelty, ex- 
cess, and licentiousness unequalled in 
Roman history culminating in the death 
of Britaniccus, Aggripina, in the burn- 
ing of Rome and the persecution of the 
Christians. It was in such a court teem- 
ing with intrigue, ever fearful of the 
changing moods of the emperor, that 
Petronius was known as the director-in- 
chief of imperial pleasures. Forced to 
vie in deceit with obsequious freedmen 
and court favorites in order to curry 
favor, Petronius needed ever his witty 
tongue and nimble brain. True he was 
wittier than Tigellinus; he possessed 
that nicety and delicacy of expression, 
the despair of contemporaries; but this 
very power made more precarious his 
position, for Nero wanted no one more 
gifted than he. Tigellinus, the clever 
freedman, unable to cope with his rival’s 
quickness, devoted himself to becoming 
indispensable to Nero. His insidious 
whisperings and willing acquiescence to 
Nero finally won him that coveted 
domination over the Emperor which im- 


pelled the latter to rapid ruin and Pe- 
tronius to voluntary death. 

Rome reflected the condition which 
economic, political and religious changes 
had brought about. The conquest of 
the East had flooded Rome with slaves 
and Oriental opulence; the rise of the 
professional soldier had taken from the 
Roman citizen the benefit of military 
training; the dominance of the Emperor 
had prevented any oportunity of par- 
ticipating in public affairs; and the 
Roman had outgrown his religion which 
at no time had exerted a moral influ- 
ence. As a result of such conditions, 
men’s interests were turned in upon 
themselves. In such periods in history 
we have the realistic romance—at_ this 
time the Satiricon of Petronius, which 
is believed to be the first novel (since 
there is no record of any appearing be- 
fore it). 

The authorship of the Satiricon has 
been a matter of controversy, but there 
is no doubt that it is the product of an 
aristocrat looking down with serene and 
amused scorn on the vulgar bourgeois 
(in this case the freedman at that time 
the wealthiest class in Rome). How- 
ever, assuming that Petronius is the au- 
thor of the Satiricon, and there is now 
every indication to believe this, we note 
that he follows one of the fundamental 
principles of realism—the character of 
persons concerned shall be revealed to 
the reader by their words and actions 
without comment of the author. The 
hero is a Greek freedman of question- 
able character who lived by his wits, 
surrounded by a group of adventurers 
and parvenus. Perhaps the most fam- 
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ous incident in the novel is Trimalchio’s 
dinner. The ostentation of that dinner 
is beyond the powers of description. The 
newly rich freedman, richly dressed, be- 
decked in costly gems enters the dining 
hall to the sound of music; he washes 
his hands in wine, discourses on his 
wealth, and praises his foods pointing 
out those grown on his estates all over 
Italy, Greece, and Asia. The conver- 
sation of the guests covers a wide range 
—funerals, the economic scarcity of 
food, criticism of graft of the officials, 
approaching shows of Titus, scandal, and 
superficial discussions of the literature 
of Homer. The universality and ap- 
plicability of some of Petronius’ state- 


ments strike one forcefully—‘“‘Of what 
avail are laws where money rules alone, 
and the poor suitor can never succeed ala 
—Now let mortal man fill their hearts 
with proud imagination if they will— 
death claims all.” Such a picture of 
this time, whether it is the representative 
of one class looking with scorn at an- 
other class, or whether it is a satire on 
Nero’s circle of friends, merits our ap- 
preciation of a most significant period 
in Roman history, and Petronius, lord 
of language, critic and enthusiast of clas- 
sical poetry, should not be forgotten or 
overlooked by the student of Latin lit- 
erature. 
Loretta WHITE, ’36 


Names 


N HOUR after the important 
A event occurred, every member of 
the family knew about it, even the great 
aunts and uncles and second cousins. 
Yes, the baby (a seven and one-half 
pound girl) had arrived and if one were 
to judge by its lung capacity, it was an 
extremely healthy child. In due time 
the mother returned home with her first 
offspring, and plans were immediately 
started for the christening ceremony. 
After much discussion the 
agreed that the mother should have her 
wish, and that her childhood friend and 
the latter’s husband should be the god- 
It was Aunt Mary, however, 


“family” 


parents. 
who decided upon the name. This well- 
meaning but firm relative asserted that 
Bridget Monica was good enough for 
her first child, and was therefore a good 
name for the newest addition to the 
family. Aunt Mary had spoken, and 
there was no one who dared to openly 
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oppose her, although I am sure that the 
name found little favor among the 
other relatives. 

At last the day came, and the father, 
god-mother, and god-father took the 
child to the church. Just before the 
ceremony began, the god-mother drew 
the priest to one side. After a few 
minutes the father was asked to join the 
discussion. The matter was soon settled 
and the infant was baptized. When 
they returned home, Aunt Mary at once 
took possession of the child and began 
to remove its outer clothing while mur- 
muring such things as “Sweet little 
Bridget.” The god-mother, who was 
standing nearby, took a deep breath, and 
facing the “head of the family,” she 
said, “I’m sorry, Mrs. Brown, but the 
baby’s name is Helene!” That, I be- 
lieve, has been my narrowest escape thus 
far and is one for which I never tire 
of thanking my beloved god-mother. 

HELENE Laucuutn, ’39 


On the Death of a Cousin (Aged Seven Years) 


Translation from “Sur la Mort d'une Cousine de sept ans” 
by Hegesippe Moreau, nineteenth century French poet. 


Alas! if I had known, when in manner boring, 

I tutored you who were so radiant and alluring, 

That death’s dark cloud was hov’ring o’er mine own, 
That scorching heat was seizing now its prey, 

That they saw you die who once had seen you play... . 


I would have made for you, my child, an existence truly sweet; 
A carpet of silky moss would I have spread before your feet; 
Your laughter would have tinkled each moment of each day; 
And I would have had your life forever possess 
A treasure so vast, so filled with happiness 

That all would envy years away! 


Far from climes where youthful prisoners waste and groan, 
We would have lost the schoolroom’s tiring work, and drone 
Amidst the woodland notes and welcome smells; 
For you the forest’s gifts your basket overflowing; 
Upon you more lovely blooms of Nature bestowing, 

Than e’er a bee could find in all the dells. 


As aged Janus came all wrapped in snow, 

Bringing dolls and coins and puppets slow, 

While sounded midnight chimes—a pleasure all too short, 

Midst all these gifts which New Year’s joy could glean, 

You I would have seated as a charming queen 
Surrounded by her court. 


But I did not know . . . and I was preaching on; 
Sure of your future, I was speeding its dawn, 

When suddenly, bemoaning a hope long sown, 

I saw the book from your little fingers slide, 

And you, far from my voice and this land did glide . . 


Alas! if I had known! 


Lots Harrinctron, ’36 
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Last Light in Molneux 


HREE years had elapsed since 

the Bavarian invaders first 

came to the little village of Molneux 

on the west coast of France. During 

these years they had successfully wiped 

out all but one of the Christian monas- 

teries, that of the Abbé Cruché, my 

guardian since the death of my parents 
seven years ago. 

Possibly the only reason for the long 
existence of this small monastery was 
its geographical location. For, on sail- 
ing into the harbor, one first saw a high 
mountain, reminiscent of the Grecian 
Acropolis, on the crest of which was a 
minute, nearly indistinguishable struc- 
ture. This was the monastery. About 
it were luxuriant gardens enclosed by a 
wall of grey stone partially concealed 
by rambling roses. There was but one 
exit to the grounds and that led to a 
narrow, well-trodden foot path which 
encircled the mountain. On one side 
of the trail were jagged cliffs with an 
occasional tree projecting from a crag 
and on the other side a similar descent 
of perhaps thirty feet. 

Because of the treacherousness of the 
path, a candle burned a constant vigil 
in one of the uppermost windows of the 
chapel. Therefore, in ascending or in 
descending, one’s safety was fairly well 
assured until a point about half-way 
was reached. Here, undoubtedly from 
the flow of water resulting from 
spring thaws, a portion of the path had 
crumbled away until it had narrowed 
down to less than a foot in width. 

Daily the older children of the vil- 
lage climbed the mountain to the mon- 
astery where they had their French les- 
son under the guidance of the old Abbé. 
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Here, too, they received a strict Chris- 
tian training which the Abbé relied up- 
on to inspire some of the younger gen- 
eration to carry on, after his death, the 
work which he had begun fifty years be- 
fore. 

The monastery also served as a kind 
of haven for the peasants who labored 
in the vineyards at the foot of the 
mountain, for they also came to offer 
up their humble prayers for the success 
of their crops. 

This year the crop had been so abun- 
dant that tomorrow, August twenty- 
fourth, had been set aside for a wine 
festival. Early that morning I started 
out down the mountain side to the home 
of Monsieur Val Jean, where I was to 
be the guest for the day. Already many 
wine merchants had arrived and were 
purchasing the beautiful purple grapes. 
As is characteristic of any festival, the 
activities lasted throughout the day and 
far into the evening. 

Long before dusk, however, I had to 
leave in order to be well up the moun- 
tain side by dark. Somehow, I fear, I 
had misjudged my time, for I had not 
gone more than two hundred yards up 
the trail when the sun began to descend 
out over the blue Atlantic. Knowing 
that it would be impossible to reach 
the top before dark, I sat down to 
watch the sun set. By this time the 
cool waters had been transformed into 
all the hues of the spectrum; then, al- 
most unexpectedly, the sun disappeared 
beyond the horizon. 

Almost as quickly as the sun had set, 
dusk enclosed the mountain and I rose 
to move onward. Above me the lone 
light in the monastery could be seen 


flickering in the darkness. There being 
neither a moon nor a star in the sky, 
the light was my sole guidance. For 
a half hour I walked on, ever reminding 
myself to keep watch on the light; then 
without warning the light flickered and 
went out, plunging the footpath into 
eternal darkness. A moment later I 
was at the treacherous pass. There was 
a sudden crumbling of rock beneath me. 
Over the side of the cliff I plunged, 
vainly attempting to clutch at any avail- 
able projection. .. . 

Meanwhile at the monastery the old 
Abbé had been singing vespers unaware 
of the entrance of two disreputable 
rogues who had walked up the center 
aisle and now, from their position at 
the foot of the altar, had commanded 
the Abbé to stop. Slowly and calmly 
the old man turned around and in a 
sympathetic tone attempted to reason 
with the insurgents; however, disre- 
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garding his kind words, they ap- 
proached him and savagely ordered him 
to give up his nonsensible practices and 
to flee from the country before they de- 
stroyed his church. 

This little grey stone edifice had been 
the Abbé’s only home for more than 
fifty years and now, though he was well 
on in years, he would not surrender; 
rather he would defy the intruders and 
die fighting for his church. Knowing 
this attitude to be final, one of the men 
rushed upon the old Abbé and dealt 
him so terrific a blow on the head that 
he fell to the floor—dead. Then they 
proceeded to destroy the last refuge of 
the Christian people in Molneux; but 
first they had to be sure that their pres- 
ence could not be discovered. The light, 
the only means of perceiving anyone in 
the shadows of the monastery, was 
knocked over. It flickered, then died— 
the last light in Molneux. 

Marcaret Doyte, ’39 


A Landscape at Night 


CROSS the way, lining the inky 
stretch of tarred road, the twisted 
shapes of shadowy willows rear their 
gnarled and triple trunks. Gaunt arms, 
faded now to indistinct blurs, stretch 
motionless. Behind these ghostly forms, 
a crippled wire fence straggles away 
into nothingness, each post slouching in 
some dejected position like a weary 
soldier falling asleep on guard. A 
chilly grey blanket of tufted grass, the 
marshy meadow beyond. Not 
even the faint peep of young frogs in 


rises 


chorus or the twinkle of fireflies in 
flight break its dull monotony and grey 
emptiness! Atop the farthest rise of 
the field, vague oak trees sketch them- 
selves in one long line. Between these 
silent spectres, square panels of light 
from the irregular black bulk of a farm- 
house glow forth to mingle with the 
shadows. In the distance, hazy outlines 
loom against a sky of steel, a cold gray 
sky, as though the angels had forgotten 
to switch on the stars! 


Bertua M. Mapican, 37 
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Book Reviews 


The Inquisitor by Hugh Walpole 


N HIS youth, Mr. Walpole re- 

solved to write nine novels dealing 
with contemporary England. He was 
ridiculed for his ambitious plan, yet he 
adhered tenaciously to it, and today, he 
has completed the set. ‘These volumes 
are divided into three groups: The Lon- 
don Group, The Town 
Group, and the Country Group. The 
Inquisitor, as The Cathedral, his most 


famous book, is included in the Provin- 


Provincial 


cial Town Group. 

The origin of The Inquisitor is inter- 
esting. The author dreamed that he be- 
held a man with a crooked neck come 
out of the cathedral door followed by 
a strange procession and pass into the 
empty, listening market place. Mr. 
Walpole says that the dream persisted 
in haunting him until he was led to 
write the book. In The Inquisitor, Mr. 
Walpole returns again to the greatest 
of his backgrounds. Here live the feuds 
between the Cathedral folk and the 
town, and the complex emotions which 
flourish in the shadow of the mighty 
Polchester Cathedral are excellently de- 
scribed. Reading the book is somewhat 
like visiting the town itself. One is left 
with a vivid and definite picture of 
many, many people, of the town itself 
guided by the cathedral, and of the 
thoughts and attitudes of these charac- 
ters in their relations with each other. 

The townspeople, though impressive- 
ly drawn, are of less importance than 
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the atmosphere. During the reading of 
the novel, one feels surrounded by the 
hatred, the love, the fear, and the fore- 
boding portrayed on every page. The 
cathedral is both exquisitely beautiful 
and menacing; it plays a great part in 
expressing the bond which exists be- 
tween the spiritual and physical world, 
and “the violent reactions that come 
from that contact.” The theme of The 
Inquisitor is symbolic of the present 
state of the world with all of its unrest, 
foreboding and lack of spiritual confi- 
dence. 

The central figure is Michael Furze, 
wanderer in many lands who returns to 
the home of his brother to seek peace 
and a new outlook on life. The plot 
concerns the affairs of Michael, his 
brother Stephen, a hated and feared 
miser, and Stephen’s wife, Sue, and 
daughter Elizabeth. The intense emo- 
tions of the characters enter quite nat- 
urally into the story and are closely in- 
terwoven into the search for happiness 
which Michael leads. His objective be- 
gins with the selling of his last worldly 
possession, a fine old crucifix, and ends 
in violence, murder, and suicide. The 
tale is complex, for the several lives are 
all closely knit in a series of exciting 
events and are surrounded by a colorful 
atmosphere. These thrilling occur- 
rences and _ well-defined personalities, 
hold one’s attention constantly. Hugh 
Walpole has contributed another fine 
work to English literature. 

CaTHertIne Connor, ’36 


Dr. Averill’s book has been reviewed 
from various points of view. A student, 
having completed a study of the text, 
now presents her discussion. 


“Adolescence,” by Lawrence Augustus 


Averill, Ph.D. 


The review of a textbook presents a 
problem of no mean proportion. From 
what angle shall the book be considered 
on the part of the reviewer—as a rep- 
resentative text, as an approach to a 
subject, or as a definite contribution to 
the knowledge of a field of study? A 
review from either one of these three 
approaches requires a rather substantial 
knowledge of the subject if it is to be 
an accurate and adequate judgment. 
Unfortunately this review is to be the 
work of a novice which, “though poor 
it is, m’lord, it’s m’very own.” 

Dr. Averill’s recent book, ‘Adole- 
scence,” adopts a very interesting meth- 
od of furthering the study of adoles- 
cence. “The present volume is the out- 
growth of fifteen years experience in 
teaching college and extension courses 
in the psychology of adolescence. In- 
creasingly during this period, the author 
has inclined to the position that the case 
method is the most promising of all tech- 
niques for investigating human behavior 
at any level and in any relationship.” 
This viewpoint Dr. Averill presents in 
the foreword of his book. As to the 
merits of this method, the writer is not 
in a position to judge. 
ably, however, 


It is unquestion- 
the most satisfactory 
and interesting method from the stand- 
point of the student. 

Beginning with the initial stages of 
adolescence the author traces the physi- 
cal and mental development of the 
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adolescent through that period of life. 
The author achieves his end by substan- 
tiating theory with case studies. Cer- 
tainly such a method should have a dis- 
tinct advantage for the student in sim- 
plifying an otherwise difficult task. 
Theory is at best a rather frail hitch- 
ing post to which to tie our knowledge. 

Dr. Averill writes in a flexible, con- 
versational manner, resulting in easy- 
flowing, interesting reading. The stu- 
dent of today has a feeling of dread for 
the dull, scholarly writing. Scholarly 
work can and should be presented in a 
more readable way than the usual style 
of textbooks. I personally do not feel 
that Dr. Averill’s book can justly be 
branded a ‘‘textbook,” and yet it is a 
forceful presentation of scholarly work. 

ALEEN FE. Crittsincer, ’38 


The following bibliography is sug- 
gested for summer reading: 
EDUCATION 
Floyd Dell, Love in the Machine 
Age. Published by Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York, N. Y. 

A book for psychologists and doctors, 
but also excellent for teachers, students, 
parents, husbands and wives. Parents’ 
Magazine awarded it the medal for 
“outstanding contribution in the year 
toward the understanding of adolescent 
adjustment to the modern world.” 


Robert 


Friendly Voice. 


Maynard Hutchins, No 
Published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

A series of essays attacking the mod- 
ern problems and foibles of education. 
This book ought to stir the most com- 
placent in education into action of some 
constructive kind. Dr. Hutchins is 

president of Chicago University. 
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Frank T. Wilson, Guiding Our Chil- 
Published by Globe Book 
Company, New York. 


dren. 


A book for parents and teachers. It 
contains the latest findings in child 
training. ‘The child develops most 
wholesomely when he faces the realities 


of life.” 


Frankwood FE. Williams, “Russia, 
Youth and the Present-Day TV orld. 
Published by Farrar and Rinehart, 
New York. 

The book is on mental hygiene in 

Russia, but it is powerful as a study of 
Youth in the modern world. 


John R. Oliver, Greater Love. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A daring book by a true psychiatrist, 
full of human interest and deep religious 
fervor. Its implications will not soon be 
forgotten. 


Enouisu LITERATURE 


H. G. Wells, The Man Who Could 
Work Miracles. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A hilarious comedy with an underly- 

ing depth of wisdom, and an amazing 
imagination. 


Carl Fallas, The Wooden Pillow. 
Published by The Viking Press, 
New York. 

A surprising revelation of Japanese 

life, and a delightful literary treat. 


George Santayana, The Last Puri- 
tan. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Said by the New York World-Tele- 

gram to be “the finest invitation to the 
open mind we have had in years.” The 
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book is a memoir in the form of a 
novel. 
Sanders & Nelson, Chief Modern 
Poets of England and America. 


Richardson, /Vorld Writers. 


Thomas Dickinson, Continental 
Plays. 2 vols. 

Richard Halliburton, Seven League 
Boots. 

Negley Farson, The Vay of the 
Transgressor. 


FRENCH 


Stephan Zweig, Marie Antoinette. 

Valery Radat, Life of Pasteur. 

Octave Aubrey, The King of Rome. 
Napoleon II. 

Wyndham Lewis, Francois Villon. 

Meade The Son of 


Marie Antoinette. 


Minnigerade, 


GEOGRAPHY 


I. Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe. 
American Geographical Society, 
New York. 

Sir James Jeans, Through Space and 
Time. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Leonard Outhwaite, Unrolling the 
Map. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. 

W. J. Humphreys, Weather Proverbs 
and Paradoxes. The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 

F. Tannenbaum, Whither Latin 
America. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 


History 
Ancient 
Magaffin and Davis, Romance of 
Archaeology. 
Breasted, Dawn of Conscience. 


Baikie, Sea Kings of Cute. Macmil- 
lan. 

Wooley, The Sumerians. Oxford. 

Vadis. Little, 

Brown and Company. 


Sienkiewicz, Quo 


Modern 


Irwin H. Hoover, 42 Years in the 
White House. Houghton and 
Miffin. 1934. 

Nordhoff and Hall, Pitcairn Island. 
Little. 1934. 

Emil Ludwig, Defender of Democra- 
cy. McBride. 1936. 
Walpole, The Inquisitor. 
day and Doran. 1935. 
Ruth De Forest, American Chamber 
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